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NEW BOOKS 
CARPENTER’S NORTH AMERICA .. . | 


A Delightful Journey for the Children. 


A | 
An Aid 
Supplementary to 


Reader Geographical Study 


MAKING TORTILLAS. (From Carpenter’s North America.) 


(Uniform with this volume: Carpenter’s Asia ... . $ .60,) 


A book of travel. An accurate, delightful account of North America, especially of the United States, its peoples and industries, its greatness, resources, 
and natural beauty. Reproductions of original photographs. Fine color maps. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Best System of Vertical Penmanship 


Best in Its Sensible Copies Best in Its Development of 
Best in Its Rational Method Rapidity, Legibility, Beauty 


It also provides many dainty drawings which admit of being copied by the pupils. 


For descriptive Catalogues and Prices of these and a great number of the Best Texts, please write to 


CHICAGO 


An Instant Success. To the Readers of the Journal of Education: 


MODE RN BO OK-KEE PING Be will 2 that we ms been il 


HENRY A. WISE Sut. of Public Instruction. Baltimore, Ma.: ‘ 
The brief, simple, and intelligible manner in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach book- Price, $1.75 per Set. 
keeping by means of this book. ; ; 
We hope you have seen them, and will use them. If not, you will be in the minority, as 


E. B. NEELY, Sut. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
A great improvement on the ordinary text-book on that subject on account of its simplicity and practical char-} we are receiving orders for them every day from all sections of the country. The demand 


acter. It ought to meet with great success. 
is great. Place your orders at once; otherwise you may have to 
WM. E. HATCH, Suferintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. : y take something inferior. 


The book seems to be an excellent one, both in arrangement, de” sition, and general treatment of each subject. 
SHELDON & COMPANY | 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 


H. I. SMITH, Agt., 14 Prace, Boston. 


Nichols’s | Now Ready: GRADE VI. for the 6th year in school. 
Graded Lessons ; These books — a grade for each year — exemplify the 
ae odes best modern method of teaching number. 
Arithmetic. | Correspondence requested. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — Chicago. 


LOVERS: OF: LITERATURE: AND: ART 


Should use our Ciassic Series of Writing Tablets. Dionys is very appropriate for October. 
If you are studying Greek, write on a Xenophon tablet. Shakspere and History students. 
should use a Cleopatra tablet. In this set are included Pompeii Parchment, Neptune, Fortune, ai Sethe 
Gladiator, Eureka, Acme, and Dolphin, which suggests the story of Amphion in Herodotus (La B®. 0IQNYS 
We have over 1,000 styles of tablets, 
cheap and fine, for school use and fine 
correspondence. Also, the Elite line 
of latest high-grade Papeteries,— 
“ Oeltic Linen,” “ Onyx Bond,” * Ori- 
ental Bond,” “Louis Quinze Quadrille,” 
“ Dresden Plate,” ‘ Peach Blow,” 
SPECIAL - RULINGS - QUICKLY - MADE. 

WE - ARE - HEADQUARTERS - FOR - THE - BEST 

IN - SCHOOL - GOODS - AND - SUPPLIES. 


“Oolonial.” * Florentine Fabric,” 
“Gobelin Royal.’ Acme Educational 
Papers, for schools and colleges, a spe- 
cialty. Drawing, Practice, and Thesis 
papers ; Note and Composition Books ; 
Water-Color Blocks. Other supplies in 
extended variety. 

WE - HAVE: WHAT - YOU - WANT. - WRITE - TO - US. 

START + RIGHT - WITH - ACME - GOODS, 
AND - SATISFACTION - IS - ASSURED. 


Salesroom: 


BROOKLYN. 


ACME STATIONERY : AND: PAPER : CO. = 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—William Archer contributes a timely 
article to the October number of the Pall 


Mall Magazine, in which he discusses the 
identity of English and American literary 
expression. An article, illustrated with 
several curious diagrams, making an in- 
teresting comparison of “The Armies and 
Navies of the Six Great Powers,” is by 
“Mark Warren,” a specialist. An illus- 
trated articles on Burmah is by J. Foster 
Fraser, who is at present making a tour of 
the world on a bicycle. The number in- 
cludes some half dozen excellent poems, 
and the frontispiece is an original etching 
by B. Schumacher, entitled “The Smoker.” 
Price, $3.00 a year. New York: Astor 
Court Building. : 

—No absolutely correct map of the 
Klondike district exists, and there will be |5§ 


none until the government makes a sur- 
vey of the creeks, which will not be for 
two or three years. A number of maps 
have been prepared by different persons, 
and some of these are more reliable than 
others. The latest map, and, without 
doubt, the most reliable, is the one pub- 
lished in Harper’s Weekly for October 1. 
It is drawn, from the best information ob- 
tainable, by Tappan Adney, the special 
correspondent for Harper's Weekly, who 
has been in the Klondike region for more 
than a year. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Popular Science Monthly for October ; terms, $4.00 


a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
he Century Magazine for October; terms, $4.00 


ayear. New York. 
Vorth American Review for October ; terms, $5.00 


ayear. New York. 
The Forum for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 


New York. 
Educational Review for October; terms, $3.00 a os 


year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. : 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


EKIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue,| 
New York, 
Importers and Manfrs. oJ 
Chemical ant Physical) 
APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


@™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Apparatus 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Apparatus. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


28 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


are losers in this transaction. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
ntaining Normal School 


substitute. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 


CHANGE IN FORM. 


sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 


R E DUCTION IN PR I CE. he sent by express on we silane 


satisfied with any other. 
getting it. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 


Simplex Duplicator. 


Romerset &t., Roston 


There are frauds in soaps as well as other things. 
times a grocer will offer you a substitute for Ivory Soap, because 
his profits are larger on the substitute. 
The dealer ultimately loses the 
customer, and the customer suffers from the mischief of the 
A person accustomed to Ivory Soap will not be 
Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Ci 


Some- 


He and the purchaser 


O80 
O80 


O80 


ncinnatL 


THE INDEPENDENT, emphasizing its fiftieth year, 
has changed its form to magazine size and reduced 
its price from $3.00 to $2.00 a year, and single copies 
from 10 cents to 5 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT will print in a year 3,(40 pages 
of reading matter at a cost to subscribers of $2.00 
a year, while any one of the prominent magazines 
will print about 2,000 pages ata cost to subscribers 
cf $4.00a year. The suscribers to THe INDEPEND- 
EN? will get 82 per cent, more of equally good 


JOSEPH GILLOTT' 
FICIAL PEN 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


JOSEPH _ CSOSEPH GILLOTTS. 
REGISTRY PEN ————~MBe—s ARROWHEAD PEN 
No 1056 N2 1067, 


1065, OFFICIAL, 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


reading matter at one-half the cost. 

THE NDEPENDENT in its new form will have a 
cover and usually 84 payes, which will be increased 
when necessary. It will maintain its full quota of 
able writers and its various editorial departments, 
covering religion, political, social, and literary mat- 
ter. No effort will be spared to maintain its reputa- 
tion as the 


Leading Weekly Newspaper of the World. 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘ sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and e's:;where, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, ®3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular, Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part 
of a year. 


Students who Win desirable positions are those who are tha 


most thoroughly trained in the use of the 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., . . . New York. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


A collection of books of the highest standing in 
literature. The best texts in good readable type, 
and on rough-edged paper, with photogravure front- 
ispieces, tastefully bound in flexible cloth covers, 
gilt top (4x6), The books have been adopted by 
the leading colleges, and are accepted as containing 
the best of the shorter works of these great writers 
and statesmen. In this seriesnine independent vol- 
umes have been issued : 


Poe (7) Macaulay (9) 
Hawthorne (8) Franklin (7) 

Irving (7) Webster (5) 

Carlyle (7) Lincoln, including the 


Ruskin (9) ** Lost Speech” (7) 
(The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
selections.) 


To NEW yearly subscribers for 


PUBLIC OPINION 


we will present a set of any THREE of these volumes, 
If youre not familiar with PUBLIC OPINION, we shall 
be glad to send you sample copies. It is au eclectic 
weekly that aims to cover briefly every field of 
human activity. Its departments are 
American Affairs Religion 
Foreign Affairs Letters and Art 
Sociology Business and Finance 
Science Book Reviews 
The American Affairs department is especially val- 
uable, reflecting as it does the sentiment of the press 
of the entire country. 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


Because it is the one most generally and extensively used in the business world. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A DEMAND FOR 
FIRST-RATE REMINGTON OPERATORS. 


a4 WEW MODELS. 4 4 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


By reading this one paper you can beas well posted 
as though you read 3,000 eacl : it 
ch week. Our editors do 
PUBLIC OPINION may be just the pap ; 
ay » er you hav 
wanted for years. ‘The subscription price is $2 30 
per year, $1.25 for 8ix months, ~ 
THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 
18 Astor Place, New York, 


J.W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Clark's Improved 
School Stencils. 


FOR THE HELP .OF TEACHERS 
IN ALL GRADES. 


GET THE BEST. 
Send for Catalogue to 
S.C. CLARK & CO., 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


With every $2.00 order at retail price, a ‘‘ Magic 
Game of Letters and Figures” sent free. 


BOON TO TEACHERS. 


Any teacher can secure a Waltham or Elgin, 7 
jewel, nickel movement, in nickel case, $4.00; gold- 
filled case, 20-year guarantee, $8.00. Either ladies 
or gents, htg oro.f. These prices are absolutely 
wholesale, and are offered to teachers only. Watches 
sent for examination without deposit. 


A. CANTON, Eastport, N. Y. 


‘‘Foremost 
American 
Institution.” 


“Of all the handsomely equipped roads” says 
the Albany, N. Y., Journal, ‘‘that great 
example of the foremost American institution, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Is not Surpassed in any point both 
for speed and comfort and with a fine eye to 
the safety of the public traveling in its care.” 

“The trains furnished by the Lake Shore” 
—between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston,—‘“‘are widely 
known as the finest in regular operation.” 
‘To learn about this route send for free 
copy of ‘Book of Trains,’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, 
P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, eee ee 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo * 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, = 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE AUTUMN LANE. 


A song for the autumn lane, 

O’erhung by sumachs and pines, 

Where the spider weaves a tremulous skein 

In a mist of silvery lines; 

And the asters gleam 
By the wayside stream, 

And peep through the yellowing vines; 
And the wild mint’s prayer ; 
Floats quaint on the air 

In the shade of the muscadines. 


A song for the autumn lane, 
Where the withered thistles sigh 
Like weird old folk that dream in vain 
Of love ’neath a summer sky; 
While sweet scents roam 
Through the thickening gloam— 
Flower souls that will not die— 
And the crickets trill 
A dirge on the hill, 
And the dark wind sobs, good-by! 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s want and will, 
And meet them there, All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 
—George Herbert. 


Cut not too wide a swath, lest, under strain, 
Thy sickle miss some goodly heads of grain. 
—Carrie Blake Morgan. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


G. T. The responsibility for future 
citizenship depends quite as much upon the home as 
upon the school, 

Anice WELLINGTON kindergarten 
child never forgets, because he is never told any- 
thing which he had not first wanted to know.” 


WicttiAM Orpway PARTRIDGE: Let us unfold the 
whole nature of the child, and not a little corner of 
it... . [tis just as important to hang repro- 
ductions of great paintings and frescoes upon the 
walls as it is to place books under their eyes. 


Horace Mann in his famous Seventh Report: 
Massachusetts has the honor of establishing the first 
system of free schools in the world; and she pro- 
jected a plan so elastic and expansive, in regard to 
the course of studies and the thoroughness of in- 
struction, that it may be enlarged and perfected to 
meet any new wants of her citizens to the end of 
time. 

Ipa C. Benper, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Buffalo, N..Y.: In no other direction does the supe- 
riority of the good primary teacher of to-day stand 
forth more prominently than in this one of providing 
healthful, interesting, profitable occupation for her 
little ones at their desks — occupation that leads to 
the formation of correct modes of thought, results in 
a habit of diligence and industry, and establishes a 
capacity for self-help, without risk to the physical 
well-being of the young child. 

Apevia R. Hornsprookx, Evansville, Ind.: In 
many cases the: requirement to possess a certain de- 


gree of mathematical ability at a certain time is as 
much beyond the power of the pupil as would be the 
requirement to possess a certain height. A boy sel- 
dom graduates froma high school before he is five 
feet tall, and the diplomas are often given to six feet 
of exultant young manhood, but a graduate require- 
ment of five and a half feet of height would be very 
distressing to many excellent young men. 


EVENING SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT. 
BY PHILIP EMERSON, LYNN, MASS. 

Ten years’ experience as principal of Massachusetts 
evening schools leads me to believe that there is no 
part of our educational system which receives less at- 
tention,and none inwhich there is alarger proportion- 
ate return in the form of better citizenship. Hven the 
memories are now passing away of the years when an 
evening school principal, if not in physical danger, cer- 
tainly needed a sturdy physique to quell the roughs 
who came in for a good time. The requirement of a 
small deposit as a guarantee of earnest intentions has 


not only kept out the unruly, but has been a first step 


toward securing better attendance. Improvement in 
the course of study and the quality of teaching offered 
has fixed this tendency. Setting aside those who drop 
out in the first weeks of a winter’s term because phy- 
sically unable to carry on evening study in addition to 
their daily labor, and reckoning the attendance on the 
same basis as in the day schools, the percentage of 
those in attendance would in many schools be about 
ninety per cent. The ordinary comparison of the 
total enrollement for the year with the average attend- 
ance gives a much lower and really misleading per- 
centage. 

The public school teacher, who has often to deplore 
the failure of many of her pupils to appreciate and use 
to the full their advantages, is most agreeably sur- 
prised and charmed by the earnest and successful 
efforts of factory boys and girls, who well know the 
value of their meagre opportunities. Whether fifteen 
or twenty-five vears of age, those who choose to attend 
the evening schools have discovered that in competi- 
tion with others in life they need the best education 
they can obtain, and they are not disposed to waste 
any of the time they voluntarily give to school at the 
end of a hard day’s labor, and in preference to allur- 
ing amusements. Toreigners of all nationalities, 
above as well as below the age of compulsory attend- 
ance, most eagerly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to learn our language, and many remain year 
after year to fully master it. 

Once the course of study of most of our schools was 
in the main confined to the three R's, but to-day it is 
a tradition, except in the evening schools, and even 
there times are changing. Reading and writing are of 
prime importance to the immigrant, often educated in 
his own tongue: but IT know no reason why the old 
New England worship of ciphering should dominate 
the evening school programme, now that it has lost 
its supreme sway in other schools. The nature and 
needs of the pupil in the evening school are as broad 
and varied as though he had not left the day school 
to earn his living, and his opportunities of culture 
should be made as full. 

If music has a refining and uplifting influence, 
whose value is unquestioned elsewhere, why exclude 
it from the evening school course? In my experi- 
ence, as an optional study, it will strongly appeal to 
nearly all of the students of a large evening school, 
when conducted along similar lines to that of day 
schools. When after a drill in exercise work the chil- 
dren of Trish-Americans, Germans, Swedes, Italians, 
French Canadians, and other nationalities, united in 
singing “America,” the “Star Spangled Banner,” and 
other national songs, I felt the time was well used on 
the score of good citizenship. 

Most evening school courses are coming to recog- 
nize the value of the study of the geography, history, 


and civil government of our country, but too often the 
text-books 1m use are the discarded equipment of the 
day schools. ‘The evening school ought to have its 
own outfit of books, selected to meet its own netds. 
They should be interesting in style and illustration, 
and concentrate thought on the main topics; for the 
winter’s term is brief, and the student is weary with 
his day’s work. Lor the lower grades, while the text 
should be easy to read, the thought should be suited 
to mature minds, and books have yet to be written to 
meet this need. When adult Swedes and Italians 
have mastered the rudiments of reading, it is at least 
wasteful to give them children’s stories to read, when 
they might with interest learn of our country and 
how to perform their duties as its citizens, at the same 
time they learned its language, if the books suited to 
this purpose were to be obtained. In the upper grades 
the oral reading should be from the best literature, 
such editions as are replacing the old-time readers 
elsewhere. The literature of power should appeal 
more to the maturer minds of the evening school 
than to those of the day schools. ‘This work may be 
guided to result in a freer and wiser use of the public 
library when the winter’s term of twenty weeks has 
closed. 

Many cities and towns have introduced forms of 
manual and industrial training into their public 
schools, while but few have placed cooking, sewing, 
or work with wood or iron on their evening school 
programme. None more need skill in handiwork and 
a knowledge of household economy than the children 
of the poor; but these advantages seem as yet reserved 
for those whose parents can afford to keep them long- 
est in school. If labor unions were wise, they would 
use some of their influence to induce town and city 
governments to increase their expenditures for even- 
ing schools, that there might be less inequality be- 
tween the advantages of poor and rich, and perhaps 
less inequality in after years between their life condi- 
tions. State law has made the evening opportunities 
in industrial drawing equal to those of any of the com- 
mon schools; and the workmen of many cities have 
so appreciated this privilege that the work of the even- 
ing drawing schools is often more varied and more ad- 
vanced than can elsewhere be found in the publie 
schools. — | think this suggests not alone that other 
forms of manual training would be appreciated by 
those who should attend the evening schools, but that 
many branches may there be given a wider and more 
advanced treatment than is wise in the grammar 
schools. 

It is, however, a somewhat difficult question to meet 
the needs of advanced pupils through evening schools, 
outside the largest cities. Their desires are more 
varied, and a single course is less likely to secure the 
necessary number of pupils to sustain it than is the 
case in lower grades of work. With more education 
and culture, other demands upon their time are more 
numerous and pressing, and they are reluctant to give 
three or more evenings regularly each week to school 
sessions. A combination of weekly lectures and dis- 
cussions, with carefully planned home study, will, I 
think, prove in smaller cities and towns the solution 
of this problem. The success of popular lectures in 
New York city and of university extension courses 
in many places seems to prove this. One exception 
may be noted; the tradition in favor of arithmetic 
makes it possible everywhere to gather a large class 
for the study of bookkeeping. Such a brief commer- 
cial course, however, which rarely leads into business 
life, gives a minimum return of goog citizenship as 
compared with other studies. | Development should 
be along lines more highly and really useful to the 
man and citizen. 

I trust, then, that our evening school system may 
soon receive its due share of attention, that its course 
of study may be broadened and enriched, that text- 
hooks to meet its peculiar needs may be prepared and 
introduced, and that it may appeal not alone to those 
who have left school early in life, but as well to the 
graduates of our common schools, 
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A BERMUDA SCHOOL. 


BY MARY FIFIELD FREEMAN. 

The American teachers have been found, as usual, 
far afield this summer, some studying the Alaskan 
glaciers, some enriching their minds at European 
shrines, some in quiet New England towns enjoying 
a complete rest from schoolroom cares, in full com- 
munion with nature. Owing to the war and its 
widely extended anxieties, a less number than is cus- 
tomary have crossed the Atlantic or made any trip 
entailing much expense, planning for a vacation 
nearer home, 

It is doubtful, however, if any one of them in cast- 
ing about for a new and desirable place selected the 
sermuda islands, and, indeed, we surprised the Ber- 
mudians quite as much as our friends. The experi- 
ment proved a complete success, so altogether enjoy- 
able that it should lead other vacation travelers in the 
same direction. 

ew teachers can leave their work for any length 
of time in the winter or early spring, which, of 
course, is the real Bermuda season, but to those who 
have become somewhat familiar with the beaten paths 
of summer travel a visit to Bermuda offers something 
novel, attractive, and decidedly foreign. The expense 
is much less than in the season, ‘The summer trips 
of the steamers occupy ten or eleven days, giving six 
days of restful ocean travel and nearly five on the 
islands. Neither one of the three great objections,— 
the heat, the war, and the proverbially rough voyage 
preved anything but chimerical. 

To one unaccustomed to the marvelous vegetation 
of the tropics the first drive in such a paradise as 
Bermuda is a wonderful revelation. Such we found 
it one perfect morning in July. Overhead soft 
masses of white clouds were piling up from the south, 
later in the day to bring in a cooling breeze. Under- 
neath was a glistening white coral road, smooth and 
hard as a marble floor. Round about us a bewilder- 
ment of blushing oleanders, hibiscus, 
strange palms and cactuses, and broad-leaved bananas, 
all swaying and beckoning in the soft, warm air, the 
whole beautiful mass of color reflected in an opales- 
cent sea. Every sense was entranced, 

Deep in a shady nook with a background of dark 
cedars, we caught sight of a Bermuda schoolhouse. 
li was recess time, and as our driver drew up in 
answer to our quick appeal, the children turned to 
note the unusual sight of summer visitors. It was 
a colored school, the children a bright rich mahogany, 
neatly dressed, and apparently as happy as the butter- 
flies which danced over the trails of white jessamine, 


gorgeous 


From a window the master, a silver-haired negro, 
watched the play with patient, kindly eyes. It was 


too much. We concluded to stop awd make friends. 

“We are from Boston and would like to visit your 
scheol if we may,” we said to the master at the 
wirdow. <A beaming smile and a most courtly bow 
welcomed us into the schoolroom. 

“Lam more than pleased to see you, ladies,” he 
said, giving us an instant impression of refinement 
and breeding. “Our visitors are all welcome, but it 
is only the Americans who take an interest in our 
schools. Oh, what a great country it is for eduea- 
tion! LT will call in the children at once.” 

A signal at the window soon brought in about forty 
smali bronze fjgures, who took seats at their desks in 
orderly fashion. The room was of good size, the 
white walls of coral rock scrupulously clean and fresh. 
Two large maps covered one wall and a tiny kinder- 
gerten organ occupied a corner. ‘The usual litter of 
books, papers, and pencils was noticeably absent. 
Evidently the children had little more than the three 
Rs in all their baldness. Here and there the prying 
tendrils of some rampant vine climbed in over the 
window ledges, while the straight trunk of a giant 
paw-paw tree cast a shadow on the wall as on a sun 
dial. 

“Now if vou ladies will select something in this 
hook,” said the master, handing us a reader and 
standing very erect, “L will have the class read. Our 
bishop, Who visited us last year, was much pleased 
With the reading. See, he wrote it himself in this 

hook.” And he turned with pride to the sentence in 
the worn little register, “I found the reading very 
satisfactory.” 


We chose the fable “The Wind and the Rain.” The 
book was a slender, red volume sent out from London, 
and the American teacher, accustomed to graded 
readers and no end of delightful supplementary mat- 
ter, would have thought if far too dry and difficult, 
yet we were surprised to see how readily and well the 
children gave the story. Was it better to know one 
book well than so many books a little? Each child 
read a full sentence, the soft musical drawl sounding 
quite fascinating to northern ears. 

“IT am sorry that Cicero Nelson does not read as 
well as the others,” said the master, prompting a 
handsome boy of ten, who would have been a prize for 
“Hed rather go fishing than have an 
education. The American boys know better than 
that, ’'m sure.” We felt obliged to nod vigorously. 
Cicero Nelson smiled and looked down at his brown 
toes, which still bore a suspicion of seaweed. 

After the reading the master delivered a_ little 
homily on the lesson, drawing a. most extraordinary 
application, clinching the moral, as it were. 

“Yes, children. The wind blew and blew and the 
rain beat and beat on the traveler, and still he would 
not take off his coat. All the noise only made him 
draw it closer. Then the sun came out, so quietly, 
end gently, and politely, and the traveler soon gave 
in. And this is just what was shown in the great 
victory of the Americans over the Spanish at San- 
tiago, down in Cuba, which I have told you about. 
The great American general didn’t bluster and make 
a terrible noise. He just conquered by being gentle.” 

We thought this the most astonishing and novel 


an artist. 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE, 


war talk we had yet heard. Here was a school en- 
tirely up with the times. 

Then followed exercises in writing (not yet ver- 
tical) and calisthenics. Then came some spirited 
songs, and we found that the Bermudian negro loved 
music quite as well as his American kindred. 

“And how about drawing?” we asked. ‘These are 
just the children who could be taught most success- 
fully here in this land of sunshine and flowers.” 

“No,” said the master, “we have nothing of that 
sort, and oh, how much we should like it! This is 
showing two dismal charts of dull 
geometric figures. “The children love color and 
would do good work, but I cannot buy things myself. 
I have a large family, a very large family.” 

We longed to send out immediately a full supply 
ef the beautiful modern drawing books and materials 
such as our own children delight in, knowing the al- 
niost speechless welcome awaiting them. 

A tiny pile of English pennies on the desk caught 
cur eyes. 

“This is for our annual picnic next month,” he said. 
We added two silver shillings to the little hoard and 
were rewarded by the ripple of pleasure which ran 


all we have,” 


over the school. 

The master bowed us to the door with many ex- 
pressions of thanks for our visit and for our compli- 
ments for his school. It was indeed a model. The 
children remained standing until we had passed out. 
The paw-paw shadow showed a full hour gone. 

Outside we stopped on the playground to watch a 
placid tide pool where two lovely blue and gold angel 
fish and several agile little “four eyes,” imprisoned by 
the children, were swimming. Just beyond was the 
wondrous Bermuda sea, shimmering in the noon sun 
wth fairy tints of green, blue, and rose. 


The carriage was waiting for us in the shade of an 
oleander hedge, whose clustering pink blooms filled 
the air with fragrance, and as we drove away we spoke 
of the past hour as affording one of the pleasantest 
school visits we had ever made. 


VESUVIUS. 


BY EDITH A. WINSHIP. 


General attention is drawn now to the most cele- 
brated voleano in the world, by the reports fro. 
Naples that Vesuvius is pouring out columns of dense 
black smoke, that subterranean rumblings and river. 
of lava are warning the peasants that another eruption 
of the voleano is imminent. There is something 
awful in the thought of the terrible power of that 
mountain. No record of the frightful destructions 
of the past, no fear of coming dangers, has deterred 
the people from settling in great numbers in the 
vicinity. The present gain from a very fertile soil, 
and the cheerful faith that disaster will not come in 
our day has kept the land densely populated. Now 
the natives are passing anxious days and nights, and’ 
the world is waiting to see what fate comes to them. 

What is inside that mountain cone, and why it is 
now belching forth, is an interesting problem and one 
that has been diligently studied for years. In 1841 
a meteorological observatory was established — by 
Ferdinand II. on one of the ridges of the mountain. 
It has been kept up by the Neapolitan government for 
the purpose of watching the changes in the volcano, 
and by the timely warnings which this study has 
made possible much loss of life has been avoided in 
the subsequent eruptions. Scientists have analyzed 
the gases, the lava streams, and the minerals ejected 
by the volcano, and daring students have peered into 
the very mouth of the crater where the smoke and 
vases, and the constant vibrations of the earth make 
observation difficult and dangerous. 

\ volcano begins to form by making an opening 
in the ground, through which ash and lava, steam, and 
other gases are emitted. The greatest quantity of the 
ejected material accumulates around the opening, 
and the accumulation soon builds up a cone, which 
grows higher with successive eruptions. In the centre 
of the cone a crater leads down into the interior, 
Within the crater is a boiling mass of melted rock. 
The origin of the heat that melts the rock is not 
known, but it is the subject of abundant theorizing 
among students and scientists. Steam rises from this 
boiling lake, and as it becomes over-heated it must 
find an outlet, and an explosion follows, much as when 
a boiler bursts. The surface of the lake of lava grad- 
ually rises till the molten rock flows out through 
fissures that are broken in the side of the cone. In 
volcanoes where there is a long rest between erup- 
ticns the fissure or tube becomes filled with solid rock, 
and this aets somewhat as the closing of the safety) 
valve of an engine. ‘The steam finally accumulates 
sufficient power to force out the plug or else blow 
away a part of the cone. Immediately preceding vol- 
canic eruptions, earthquake shocks are very common, 
being apparently the result of unsuccessful efforts of 
the lava to break through the stopped-up tube. 

The intensely heated steam pours forth in a column, 
mounting often to the height of several miles. Part 
of it passes into the air as vapor, but much falls to the 
earth near the voleano, producing very heavy rains 
and often causing deluges. The torrents of water 
pouring down the side of the cone carry with them the 
volcanic ash or pumice, and cause a great mud flow, 
which sweeps over fields and villages. It was such a 
torrent that buried Pompeii in the eruption of 79 A. D. 
This ash or pumice is really light porous lava, blown 
full of holes by the expansion of the steam imprisoned 
within it. Some volcanoes are ash-erupting, others 
send forth lava only, but Vesuvius and Aetna, and, 
indeed, the majority of volcanoes, erupt both ash and 
lava at different times. There is also a great ejection 
of rock material or dust, of which the coarser part falls 
near the cone, but a large share is borne by the winds 
to great distances, darkening the skies, it may be, a 
thousand miles away. Thus much matter is torn 
from the interior of the earth and deposited on the 
exterior surface, and we can see that voleanoes have 
played a very considerable part in changing the aspect 
of the earth. 
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Vesuvius is the best known and most carefully 
studied volcano of the type to which the great majority 
helong—a voleano characterized by periods of rest, 
broken by explosions of extreme violence, At times 
it is dormant for many years, even for centuries, and 
then it awakens to alarming activity. From the 
earliest historic times to the year 79 of our era its 
crater was cold; wild vines grew over its cindery rocks, 
and the fertile slopes were covered with vineyards. 
In the luxurious cities at its feet wealthy Romans had 
their country seats, and there they gave free play to 
their love of architecture, with no idea of the in- 
stability of the land on which they built. From the 
year 63 A. D. to 79 there was a series of earthquakes, 
culminating in the terrific eruption that buried the 
important towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and 
may he a score of villages besides. The usual signs 
of coming eruption were not understood then, but the 
unusually violent earthquakes and the ‘showers of 
cinders, and ashes were sufficient premonitions of dis- 
aster to cause a general exodus, so that the loss of life 
was probably not very great. 

In 472 there was a violent eruption, and from then 
on we have records of slight ones, perhaps one in a 
century. Since 1631, when the most violent eruption 
of Vesuvius, after that of 79, occurred, in which 
18,000 lives are said to have been lost, they have been 
more frequent, and this volcano has never been totally 
quiescent. Nearly eighty eruptions are recorded in 
these two anda half centuries; but nearly all have 
heen moderate ones. 

Of late vears this voleano has appeared to the ap- 
proaching traveler as a broad, Jow mountain, topped 
by a tranquil column of steam, which expands at its 
summit to a fleeey, cloud-like canopy. Now it has 
suddenly become to the sightseer one of the world’s 
erandest spectacles, to the native inhabitants a fearful, 
threatening monster. Clouds of fine dust are settling 
down on the villages and hamlets. Nine new craters 
have appeared, and from them vapor and smoke pour 
forth with a continual roar. Deep rumblings and ex- 
plosions shake the earth. The effects so far are con- 
fined to the cone, but at any moment the volcano may 
burst forth in all its fury. The ground on which the 
observatory stands has become greatly depressed, and 
it is said to be directly in a line with one of the largest 
streams of lava, so that much anxiety is felt for its 
safety. 

The spectacular effect is imposing and beautiful. 
At night the faint normal glow is changed to a vivid 
flame, colored at times almost like a rainbow, which il- 
luminates the heavens and is reflected in the waters 
of the bay. It is a spectacle that had best be watched 
from the distance. With all that science has accom- 
plished, the power of the subterranean forces remains 
unchecked, Vesuvius is unbridled, and all within its 
reach are looking for a place of safety. 

PRESERVING 
MENS. 


COLLECTING AND SPECI- 


BY ELLA JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA, 


In viving object lessons to children nature work 
affords a broad field of study, as plants and animals are 
always full of interest to children, 

The teacher who loves her work will try to present 


INSECT NET AND CYANIDE BOTTLE. 
the lessen in an interesting and scientific manner to 
her pupils. To do this she must love the study her- 
self. then will be willing and anxious to take some 
trouble to secure specimens for her work. ‘To at- 
tempt to teach without them is like the play of “Ham- 
let” in which the character of Hamlet is omitted—a 


sad farce. Pictures are not sufficient when you can 
xo easily and inexpensively secure the objects them- 
selves, living or dead. 

Kven in a crowded city, if you cannot go away for 
the summer, there is generally a park or some bit of 
country accessible. At first you will need but few 
“tools.” The most important one iv a butterfly net. 
This can be bought for 8.30, but can be easily and 
nicely manufactured at home. Take a stout wire or 
piece of bamboo and form a circle about twelve inches 
in diameter. Bend the ends together for a handle. 
Sew the mosquito netting (use dark blue or brown for 


BOARD-PRESSING AND MOUNTING, 


cleanliness) all around the circle, make it longer than 
it is wide: either gather up the bottom, or, what is 
better, insert a circular bottom, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

After catching your specimens, you will want to 
kill most of them. For this the cyanide jar is 
preferable to the use of chloroform. Get a wide 
mouth bottle or jar which has a close fitting serew 
top (it is desirable that this top be lined with cork). 
Purchase five cents’ worth of cyanide of potassium, 
break it in small pieces, and put it in the bottom of 
your jar, put a little raw cotton on it. Mix three 


| 


DIAGRAM FOR PAPER CASE, 
tablespoonfuls of plaster of Paris with water until it 
forms a thick paste, pour this into the jar smoothing 
it evenly on the top. Let the jar remain open an 
hour or two, until the plaster dries, then fit a circle 
of blotting paper over the plaster, renew this paper 
when it becomes damp or soiled from the insects. 
Be sure to label your jar “Poison,” and while it is not 
fatal for people to-inhale the fumes a little, keep it 
out of reach, for it might prove very injurious to a 
curious child. ave a couple of wooden cigar boxes 
with you, and you are ready for your first collecting 
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MOUNTED SVECIMENS. 


trip. If you see a pretty butterfly, watch it until it 
alights on some flower (a clover field is splendid hunt- 
ing ground, I have caught a half dozen butterflies on 
clover in ten minutes), then carefully swing your net 
over it, and if you are lucky, you will have made a 
capture, 

To kill vour pretty captive, gather up your net so 
as not to hurt the butterfly. Fold its wings carefully 
over its body, remove it from the net and drop it gently 
into the jar and place the lidon. It will flutter at 
first, but in a very few minutes it will become uncon- 
scious and will die. I usually leave butterflies in the 


jar for several hours, and moths and grasshoppers, 
which are tougher, over night, so as to prevent any 
possibility of their reviving when removed, 

When vou take a dead butterfly or moth from the 
jar, if yon are ready to mount it, stick a pin through 
the middle of its body to hold it down firmly to a 
piece of board, then stretch its upper and lower wings 
straight out and hold them down securely with strips 
of glass, place something on top to weight it down. 
In a day or two it will be stiff and ready to mount. 
Gum some slices of cork on the bottom of your cigar 
boxes and then pin in your specimens, as shown in the 
illustration. Of course professionals use air tight 
boxes, but others will do very well for amateurs. If 
you can secure boxes with glass tops, they will show 
your specimens to greater advantage. 

If vou catch a locust or grasshopper, and you feel 
a little nervous in handling it at first, gather up the 
net and place the part containing your insect over the 
open jar, then by a little moving and manipulation 
you can always get it to drop in. Place the cover over 
the net and gradually draw out the net until you have 
your captive securely in the jar. 

If vou cannot mount your specimens at once, fold 
the wings back over the body, place each one in a 
little triangular paper envelope, made as shown in the 
diagram. Label each specimen with date and place 
of capture. When you are ready to mount them, 
place the envelopes (which are best made of news- 
paper) ina bowl of wet sand or sawdust, and let them 
remain for twenty-four hours; you will then find that 
the muscles have relaxed and become _ perfectly 
pliable, and you can arrange it in any position you de- 
sire for mounting. Always pin butterflies, moths, 
locusts, katvdids, ete., through the centre of the body. 
Beetles and hard-shelled bugs have the pin put 
through the right wing case. Uniformity adds to the 
beauty of any collection. 

With voung children dissection is not desirable, 
simply show the parts of the insect and find out. the 
Let the children discover and tell you as much 
as possible before you supplement their knowledge. 

With older classes the katydid, locust, or grass- 
hopper makes an excellent subject for first lesson in 
dissection, and it is so easy to secure enough of these 
specinnens for every pupil. Indeed, the children 
themselves will be glad to help you. Teach them to 
handle the living insects tenderly and carefully. Ex- 
plain how everything has its use in the world, how we 
are dependent on birds and insects, how the law of 
interdependence runs through all works. 
Approach the subject with reverence for the tiniest 
creatures, and your pupils will be learning more than 
hotany or zoology, for you will teach them “to look 
through nature to nature’s God.” 
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A STUDY OF HENRY CLAY. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


ANSWERS. 


{Questions in Journal of October. 6.) 

i. Henry Clay was United. States senator from Ken- 

tucky (1806-7 and 1809-11); a representative almost con- 
tinuously (1811-25), being speaker of the house six 
times: secretary of state (1825-9); United States sena- 
tor from Kentucky (1836-42 and 1849-52). 
2. At first with the Democratic-Republican party, be- 
ing a supporter of Jefferson. Later he changed his views 
somewhat, and defended the principles of the Federalists. 
After 1830 he was the foremost leader of the Whig party, 
being twice nominated for the presidency. 

3. He was an enthusiastic and loyal American, having 
the interests of the whole country at heart. He was for 
internal improvements, such as good public roads and 
waterways. He advocated commercial independence, 
and worked for a protective tariff to foster home manu- 
factures and promote prosperity. 

4, Chiefly with what is known as “compromise legis- 
lation,” especially the Missouri compromise and the com- 
promise of 1850. 

5. In 1818 the territory of Missouri (where slavery had 
long existed) asked for admission as a state. The vote 
in congress was divided, representing the two sections of 
the country—the Southern politicians opposing, and the 
Northern politicians favoring, its admission as a free 
Mainly through Clay’s efforts a compromise was 
effected, admitting Missouri as a slave state, but pro- 
hibiting slavery north of its southern boundary (36 
degrees 30 minutes), The Missouri compromise has been 


state. 
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called ‘“‘a political necessity.” It was virtually repealed 
by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854, which 
established the principle of ‘‘squatter sovereignty.” 

6. The compromise of 1850 was based on resolutions 
introduced by Clay, making concessions to both sides. 
The North was not to insist on applying the Wilmot pro- 
viso to Utah and New Mexico; and the South was not to 
insist on the introduction of slavery into these territo- 
ries. It was a policy of non-interference. He sup- 
ported the plan in a great speech. 

7. It was one of indulgence and concession, not alto- 
gether creditable to him. Calhoun, finding his position 
as a nullifier untenable, sought the help of Clay, who 
settled the matter by lowering the tariff to please the 
Southerners. South Carolina was glad to get out of the 
difficulty on the basis of this compromise, and did not go 
on with the nullification programme, 

&. Along with Webster and Blaine, he deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of American statesmen, next to 
Alexander Hamilton, the greatest statesman this coun- 
try has produced. Clay has been called ‘the greatest 
parliamentary leader in our history.” 

9. Clay was one of the greatest orators of this country, 
perhaps equaling Patrick Henry and §S. 8S. Prentiss in the 
wondrous power of his captivating eloquence. His 
speeches, though forceful and persuasive, are diffuse; 
they have not the enduring value of Webster’s orations, 
the sublimest masterpieces of modern oratory. 

10. Clay owed much of his success to his extraordi- 
nary ability as a speaker and to his magnetic personality, 
which made him exceedingly popular. He was admired 
and loved as are but few public men. It was due more to 
his integrity and honor, to his desire to serve his country 
and benefit the people. 


THE FOOD GRAINS OF THE WORLD. 


BY SEYMOUR EATON, 


Throughout the whole of the numerous orders in 
which plants are classed in the vegetable kingdom, 
hone are so varied in their character and habits, and 
certainly none are so important for the products 
yielded by the species, as the grass family. We need 
but point to the illustration which accompanies this 
article as a proof of their varied characters, and, in- 
deed, of their beauty: and their habits may be brought 
io mind by a moment’s reflection upon some of thi 
best known forms,—namely, the cereals so largely 
cultivated in our own country, as wheat, barley, corn, 
oats, rve. 

Wheat is the most important food crop of the 
world, for it is not only cultivated very extensively in 
this country, but also in nearly all temperate coun- 


order, is very distinct in appearance from either 
wheat or barley, having a lighter and more graceful 
appearance as a growing crop. The native country 
of the cultivated oat is unknown. Though the oat 
is grown to a very large extent in this country, its 
chief use is for feeding horses. Under the name of 
oatmeal, however, it is a valuable and wholesome 
article of human food. In the oat the husk adheres 
to the grain very firmly, so that it is necessary to dry 
the grains in a kiln to loosen it, and then by a 
process ef milling to remove it; the grain is then 
known as “groats,” or “grits,” and these when ground 
form oatmeal. 

Rice.-—Next to wheat, this is the most important of 
all the food grains. It is, indeed, consumed for 
human food in larger quantities even than wheat, and 
is said to form the chief food of about one-third of 
the entire human race. It is a tall growing grass, 
native of India, where it is extensively cultivated, as 
well as in China, and in the East generally. In 
Carolina and in South America it is also grown to a 
very large extent. In southern Europe the plant 
also thrives. Rice is known in a large number of 
varieties, particularly in India,—some being soft or 
hard, others white or dark grained, red, or even black. 
Kach tribe of people prefer their own special kind 
that is grown in their own part of the country, and 
it is said that they will often refuse to eat other kinds. 
even in times of searcity. Rice contains a large pro- 
portion of starch, which is extracted for stiffening 


NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS. 
—OCTOBER. 


BY ANNA LE POER. 


Karth’s green garments are laid aside, she 
stands in gorgeous apparel. 
“very leaf, intensely blossoming, 
Makes the year’s sunset pale the set of day.” 
—-Lowell, in “The Maple.” 
In “Mogg Megone” Whittier pictures the “dark 
green burthen” of the oak, the darker hemlock, ay| 
the walnut with “crowded leaves, each colored like a 
topaz gem.” In Longfellow’s poem “Autumn” we 
find allusions to the “ash deep-crimsoned, and silver 
beech, and maple yellow-leaved.” “Through the 
trees the golden robin moves.” The purple finch 
“pecks by the witch-hazel,” “whilst aloud from cot- 
tage roofs the warbling bluebird sings.” Bryant 
voices our thought when he says to the trees,— 
“When the autumn comes, the kings of earth 
In all their majesty are not arrayed 
As ye are, clothing the broad mountain-side, 
And spotting the smooth vales with red and gold.” 
We enjoy the picture he adds,— . 
“Swaying to the sudden breeze, ye fling 
Your nuts to earth, and the brisk squirrel comes 
To gather them, and barks with childish glee, 
And scampers with them to his hollow oak.” 
—‘Among the Trees.”’ 


These riches are not left withtout protection, 


= 


for,— 


“The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep the colored landscape round 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 
—Bryant, in “Autumn Woods,” 


While leaves form the garments of October, 
she has “a bright inheritance of fruits,” which 
Longfellow in ‘The Poet’s Calendar” calls her 
ornaments. We see orchards where— 

Burn among the withering leaves.” 
—Longfellow, in ‘Pegasus in Pound.” 

Some of the fruits have been gathered, but 

still_— 


“The cold, gray down upon the quinces lieth, 
And the poor spinners weave their webs thereon, 


tries of the globe. Its culture dates back to such a To share the sunshine that so spicy is.” ] 
remote antiquity that its original country is un Emerson, in ‘Fragments on Nature.” 
known, With a plant so long under cultivation it is Sometimes in our rambles we go— 
only reasonable to suppose that a large number of ‘ 
j ug en lanes o e co ry 
varieties would be produced, and this is the ease, fur OF 
Where the tangled barberry bushes 
there are more than one hundred and fifty named 
Loti har Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
varicties known. principal distinguishing char 
| | Over stone walls gray with mosses. 
EFC. OF of awns —Longfellow, in “Hiawatha’—intreduction. ‘ 
in the ear—hence known as bearded or beardle-s 
‘heat: bv the softne » hardne _— It is not too late for a “quest of river grapes, 
wheat: by the softness or hardness of the grains, 
| hence called soft or hard wheats: or by their dark or and we may remember how on the wedding day 
} light colors, by which they are known as red or white of Priscilla.— 
“Down throu e golden leaves the sun was 
of their sowing, the former being sown autumn 
ind the latter in spring. There listinet 
| vd ‘ : in ling nh. Asa food in this country it is used either in }leaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
varieties OF wheats,—the hare soft. its cleansed state or ground into a fine flour, them suspended, 
4 tinction c rresponds io a real difference of chemical Corn.—tThis very ornamental eTass is a native of Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine ‘i i 
j composition and of their value for food, the grains of — America, but was very soon after its discovery intro- and the fir-tree.” —Longfellow. 
w hard wheat being tough and herny, while the soft 10 ld. ; 
Tt heat tend nh ths Ht duced into the Old World, and is now cultivated to a In Whittier’s “The Fruit-Gift” we find appreciative 
| The very large extent, not only in North America, where yords of this “clustered sweetness,” which “beseems 1 
MMportance of wheat as a product im the it is the chief eor alen P ° 
i | ti F ncaa ' for j it is the chief corn crop, but also in North Africa and yo world of sin.” Tis description of a cornfield in 
| | | Southern Europe, and also in many parts of India. “The Huskers” brings to mind still another of his 
eountry where las been has become of varieties sre “OWN iffer ’ 
A very larg number of varieties are grown in differ- poems,——“The Pumpkin. 
a ed as the staple feod, ent countries, varving in the size of the ear, or cob, as 
arle This vrass ich is ‘losely ; . y ! the old days recalling, 
{ Barley.—This grass, which is a plant closely allied jt js generally called, as well as in the shape and color O, fruit loved of boyhood : , : . . 
‘as Origins native af . wood-grapes we d brown nuts were 
to wheat, was originally a native of western temperate — of the seeds or grains. some being different shades of were 8 
Asia. bui is now grown in Great Britain to the extent vellow, while others are red, or black. or mixed. whee wind aie a 
of between two thousand and three thousand acres: Italian Millet——An annual grass, said to be origi- } rj rithin.” . 
it is also largely or 5 5 Glaring out through the dark with a candle within. 
| Targely grown in many other countries. nally a native of China, Japan, and the Indian archi- 
Is hardier than either wheat or oats, and can be sue pelago. Tt is much valued as an article of food in The lingering blossoms of purple aster and golden- 
i tently grown in high northern latitudes. Though geome districts of India, and is used for making cakes rod remind us that we may look for flowers, — 
Found wm ancient = Time very much used for and porridge. It is generally regarded as nutritious “Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
Onn, ts chief use at the present time is for and digestible. And in Summer’s green emblazoned field, t 
it malt for brewing. When freed from Litthe Millet— An annual grass, native of India But in arms of brave Autumn's wearing, 
| : | d and forms pot barles and cultivated in the Punjab, but not to any great In the centre of his brazen shield. 
ada MOU Of whieh are used for s extent. The erains are an article of food with those Longfellow, in “Flowers. 
Oats Hindus who inhabit the higher lands. The. straw One of our most beautiful flower poems, Bryant's ‘ 


Phis plant, though belonging to the grass 


is eaten by cattle. 


“lo the Fringed Gentian,” is reserved for October, 
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“Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, - 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


“Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 


Gladly would we keep these treasures from winter’s 
destructive touch, but we can only say with Celia 
Thaxter in “Flowers in October,’— 

“It may not be, and the frosts must fall, 
The winter must reign in the summer’s stead; 


But, though you perish beyond recall, 
Ever I love you, alive or dead.” 


The thought of sadness that belongs to the month 
is well expressed in Bryant’s lines to the October 
breeze,— 

“By valleys, woods, and springs, 
No wonder thou shouldest grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings, 
And must leave.” 
—‘The Voice of Autumn.” 
But spring is not so far away. Already, while,— 
“Gay leaves fly 
On every breath that sweeps the sky, 
The fresh, dark acres furrowed lie, 
And ask the sower’s hand.” 


And he will fling,— 


“O’er the dark mould the green of spring, 
For thick the emerald blades shall grow, 
When first the March winds melt the snow.” 
—Bryant, in “The Song of the Sower,”’ 


No sad thoughts are to remain with us, while,— 


“Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 

Once more, with harvest song and shout, 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


“Our common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is bright with autumn leaves.” 
—Whittier, in “For an Autumn Festival.” 


TALKS ON ARITHMETIC.—(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


In each of these numbers—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9— 
how many halves? thirds? fourths? fifths? sixths? 
sevenths? eighths? ninths? 

What is the least number that is divisible by 2 
and 3? Change to this denomination, } and 3. An- 
swer ¢. 

What is the least number that is divisible by 3 
and 4? Change to this denomination, 3 and 3, An- 
swer 85, 

What is the least number that is divisible by 3 and 
5? Reduce to this denomination, q and 3. 

What 1s the least number that is divisible by 2, 8, 
and 4? Reduce to this denomination, $, %, and 3. 

What is the least number that is divisible by < 
and 7? Reduce to this denomination, % and $, 

What is the least number that is divisible by 2. 3, 
5,and7? Reduce to this denomination, }, 3, 3, and 4. 

What is the least number that is divisible by 2, 3 
5, 7, 92 Reduce to this denomination, }, 4, 3, $, &. 

What is the least number that is divisible by 3 and 
11? Reduce to this denomination, 3 and ’;. 

36 is of what number? 43? $? $? 4%? 

28 is 4 of what number? 4? 3? 

If a man bought apples for 35 cents a peck and this 
was $ of what he sold them for, for how much did he 
sell them? 

Make up examples to illustrate that 35 is 7% of 


some number. 
That 42 is 1'3- 
That 72 is #, $ 3- 
12 is 2 of how many times 9? 
Answer.—If 12 is 3 and } is 6, § is 18, which is 2 


times 9. 

15 is 3 of how many times 5? 

18 is 3} of how many times 12” 

If a boy sold a knife for 27 cents, which was 3 of 
what it cost, and if he paid for it when he bought it 


in marbles at 9 cents a 100, how many marbles did 
he give for it? 

Have the pupils make other examples like this. 

§ of 21 is § of how many fifths of 75? 

Answer.—} of 21 is 35, which is % of 45, which is three 
fifteens, which is a fifth of 75. 


Have the children make up several examples like. 


this. 


THE FRESH-WATER HYDRA.—(1) 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


The hydra is one of the most interesting animals to + 


It isa little creature, 
generally about a quarter of an inch long, with a 
evlindrical body, by the base of which it attaches itself 
to various objects in the water, and from the other 
end of which project a number of tentacles. Beth 
the body and the tentacles are capable of being ex- 
panded and contracted, so that sometimes the hydras 
are long and slender and at others short and thick. 


be found in fresh-water ponds, 


Two kinds of hydras are common in fresh water,—a 
green form and a brown one. The green forms 
belong to one species which is known technically as 
Hydra viridis,—the green hydra; and the brown ones 
to another species known as Hydra fusea—the brown 
hydra. 
name indicates the color of the animal. 


In each of these cases the second, or species, 
The various 


FRESH-WATER HYDRA, 


species together form the genus hydra, and the ex- 
wmples given illustrate the binomial system of nam- 
ing animals and plants, which is universally adopted 
hy naturalists. 

Hydras are common in ponds, ditches, pools, and 
slow-running streams, but under natural conditions 
it is generally difficult to obtain them in quantities. 
They are easier to find in summer and autumn than 
during spring. To collect them, the following 
method is recommended: Bring in from various situa- 
tions in ponds or sluggish streams small quantities of 
aquatic vegetation—such as pond scum, nitella, and 
similar plants,—placing the material in cans or jars 
with a little water, and labelling each so as to know 
whenee it came. Place the material of each collection 
in a glass jar of clear water near a window and let it 
stand for a day or two. Then examine the jar care- 
fully, especially the sides near the window, for hydras. 
In doing this a reading glass is helpful. In case 
hydras are found in one jar get more of the material 
from the same place and treat it in the same way. 
The hydras may be transferred to covered tumblers 
or other small aquaria containing a little pond scum 
or other similar plants, where, under favorable condi- 
tions, they will multiply and be available when needed. 

Bv examining a hydra with a low power of the com- 
pound microscope, the general structure of its body 
is easily made out. The base is flattened into a 
sucker-like disk, by means of which it attaches itself 
to almost anv kind of an object... When the animal is 
on the side of a thin glass beaker or tumbler this di-k 
can easily be studied with a hand lens. Above this 
hase is the evlindrical body, which at the upper end 
is developed into a conical or hemispherical projec- 
tion called the hypostome. the middle of this 
hypostome is an opening into the body cavity: this 
opening is the mouth of the hydra. Projecting from 
the sides of the top of the body, consequently sur- 
rounding the hypostome, there are four or more ten- 
slender arms forming a cirele and capable of 
the will of the 


tacles, 
heing lengthened or shortened at 
animal. 

If a transverse section of a hydra be studied under 
a high power of the microscope, it is seen to consist 
of two lavers of cells, with a thin partition between, 
against which their bases rest. The outer layer forms 
the ectoderm, the inner laver the endoderm, while the 


partition between ts tly rie -ouloea An animal hay 


ing two such layers of cells is said to be diploblastic. 

In the ectoderm there are two sizes of cells,—a 
large size occupying most of the space and a small 
size crowded in between the large ones. These small 
cells are called interstitial cells. On the inner end 
of the large cells are certain muscle processes or pro- 
longations, whose special function is believed to be 
that of contracting and expanding the body of the 
hydra. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
The British islands comprise about 1,000 islands. 
Total area, 120,774 square miles. — 
Area of Great Britain, 83,355 square miles. 
Area of England and Wales, 58,310 square miles. 
Extreme length, 365 miles; extreme width, 311 miles. 
No part more than seventy-five miles from the sea. 
Population of the kingdom in 1891, 37,879,285. 
Number of persons to the square mile in England, 541. 
Value of imports (1892), about £425,000,000. 
Value of exports (1892), about £227,000,000. 
The national debt. March 31, 1892, £669,077,170. 
Total effective strength of the army, about 930,000. 
Total area of British Empire, 10,873,302 square miles. 
Total population, 378,103,030. 


OCTOBER SUGGESTIONS. 
this is the last month of the year to be out of doors 
“with nature at its best.” 

Encourage the children to make a collection of autumn 
leaves. Teach them to select only perfect leaves and the 
most attractively colored. 

Which trees first take on the autumnal hues? 
first shed their leaves? 

What kinds of trees are deciduous? 

How many kinds of evergreen trees do they know? 

What is the prevailing flower color in October? 

it is a good month to pull up plants and observe their 
roots, 

Do the October flowers grow mostly in low, damp lands, 
or in high lands? In forests or in open fields? 

It is time to complete your array of window plants for 
the year. So far as possible, interest the children in 
these, by having them either bring them from thei 
homes or in helping decide which kinds shall be brought. 

There is no more attractive bouquet in October than a 
large bunch of well-selected goldenrod. Its color is rich, 
the effect is every way good. If you are where the chil- 
dren can get into the fields easily, it is worth while to 


Which 


have a fresh bunch of goldenrod every few days. It gets 
dusty and dull after a little time. 
Fringed gentian is a prominent October flower. There 


is some beautiful poetry about it. Have the great poem, 
“The Fringed Gentian,’ memorized, in part, at least. 
It is a fine aster month. There should be’ bouquets of 


them in every schoolroom in places where children can. 


get to the fields for them. 

October is specially the great fruit month. 

October is a good time for the study of late grasses. 
Bunches of carefully-gathered autumn grasses are 
pleasing. 

EXERCISE FOR THE LAFAYETTE CELE- 
BRATION. 


BY MARGARET JANE CODD, 


The platform may be decorated with our national flag 
and the French tri-color. The French flag is easily made 
of red, white, and blue tissue paper or of bunting. A por- 
trait of Lafayette, if possible, should be in a prominent 
position, so that the children can salute as they advance 
to recite. The opening couplets may be spoken by the 
school in concert or by individuals. 

Long years ago, across the sea, 

Was born this friend of liberty. 

A lordly castle was his home, 

3ut from fair France he far did roam, 
And fought our battles, shared our pain, 
Without one thought of selfish gain. 

To Washington he seemed a son; 

Then Yorktown’s glorious day was won. 
The war was o’er, our trials past, 
Columbia was free at last. 

In after years he came again, 

In peaceful guise across the main. 

Loud ring the nation’s joyous cheers, 
When Lafayette once more appears. 

We listen, and we hear that day 

The girls of fair New York who say: 

(Girls advance dressed in red, white, and blue, bearing 
a banner with the words “‘New York.” They salute the 
portrait and recite these lines, which were spoken by the 
girls of the New York schools): 


Continued on | 
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Teachers, of all people, must not be cranky. They 
must be level-headed on all subjects, professional, 
civic, and: political. 

Dr. Irwin Shepard is receiving high compliments 
from all sources in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and from 
educators of all parts of the country. 


The schools are emphatically for the next genere- 
tien, and there is no reason why the next generation 
should net pay a generous share of their expense. 


The older teachers must not be unduly conserva- 
tive. ‘The hustlers will jeopardize their position if 
they give occasion to be considered behind the times. 


The executive officers of the N. E. A., President 
Lyte, Secretary Shepard, and Treasurer MeNeil, are 
on a tour of inspection of the eities that have applied 
for the meeting of 1899,—Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, and Salt Lake City. 


The women teachers of Chicago are in earnest in 
their attempt to have a national federation of grade 
teachers which “will have for its object the educational 
and financial welfare of those who earn. the lowest 
salaries in the public schools.” 


The Harvard library has 412,000 volumes and 
310,000 pamphlets, and the library building covers 
less than one acre; Yale has 235,000 volumes, and the 
library covers a half acre; Princeton has 182,000 
volumes, and covers three-fourths of an acre, 


The Western School Journal asks by what authority 
the eighteen meu who voted for the new spellings for 
all pubheations of the N. EB. A. the vote was 18 to 
15—presume to change the spelling for 400,000 


teachers whom the N, ¥. A. is supposed to represent. 


Minneapolis has hamed one of her new school 
buildings for Sidney Pratt, a ‘young soldier who died 
at Manila, a graduate of the public actoshe. This was 
a new phase of the correlation of education and 


patriotism. The fact that the young soldier was the 
son of the mayor of Minneapolis may have made some 
difference. 

There is a determined purpose to have the Chicago 
school hoard reduced from twenty-one to nine; to 
have these paid for their services, and to have them 
appointed by the judges of the courts. The opposi- 
tion is so vigorous that the success of the movement is 
hardly probable. 


THE NEW SPELLING. 

Several correspondents have asked for the opinion 
of the editor of the Journal regarding the new spell- 
ing adopted by the N. KE. A. Personally, it is difficult 
to see the new spelling without an involuntary 
shudder resulting from traditional usage and experi- 
ence, but there is so much to be said in favor of sim- 
plifving the spelling, and so much satisfaction has 
come from the use of “program” instead of “pro- 
gramme,” that we are confident that we shall all be 
relieved when we get used to “thru” and can abandon 
“through.” he committee of the N. E. A. was so 
conservative in its choice of words to reform that the 
public is morally sure to go with it ultimately in 


this matter. 


THACKERAY IN NEW DRESS. 


The biographical edition of William Makepeace 
Thackeray’s complete works* by his only surviving 
daughter is a contribution to the libraries and the: 
homes that will be widely appreciated. The edition 
itvelf. though of moderate price, thirteen volumes at 
*1.75 each, is everyway attractive in paper, typog- 
raphy, illustration, and binding, but the great charm 
is in the rare biographical introductions which let the 
reader into the life of the great novelist and into the 
birth and growth of each of his novels. “Vanity 
Fair’ has a new fascination when we are in at the 
birth in 1817 and at its freedom party, so to speak, in 
1895-8. Never before has the general public known 
to what an extent Mr. Thackeray utilized the persons, 
facts, and conditions of his own time in his great 
novels. These introductions are not only interesting, 
hut they are informing as well. 

lt is entirely clear from these introductions that if 
this work had not been done by Mrs. Anne Ritchie, 
the world would have been forever ignorant of many 
things that are unrivaled by way of literary revela- 
tions. Not the least attractive feature of these intro- 
ductions are the illustrations, which are irresistibly 
funny. Many of them are the illustrations planned 
for the various novels originally, but discarded for 
others, which of course appear in this fully illustrated 
edition. Nothing has happened since the great novel- 
ist laid down his pen which will mean so much toward 
making permanent the interest in the writings of 
Thackeray as these glimpses of his life at home, in 
business, and in society while he was writing his 
many volumes, 


MAGNIFY OUR LEADERS. 


An unfailing distinction between a profession and 
a non-professional crowd is that the profession magni- 
fies its leaders, and a non-professional crowd tries to 
pull down everyone who is put forward. The pro- 
fession is led by a master, the non-professional crowd 
ix bossed by some unscrupulous man of limitless am- 
hition, or drifts aimlessly, happy in the thought that 
it can bring down any one who inclines to leadership. 

Judged by such standards, is teaching a profession 
or is it a non-professional crowd? Which are you try- 
ing to make it? Listen to the teachers in your build- 
ing. in vour group, and note their conversation as re- 
gards those who are in line to magnify the profession. 
There isa physician of relative eminence in every city, 
as there is an eminent lawyer in every county, and 
nine-tenths of the lawyers and physicians take special 
pains to add to the reputation and prestige of the 
This characteristic makes these the great 
The clergy but half attain unto this 
ideal, and the dentists are distanced by the civil engi- 
Teachers do not 


leader. 


professions, 


neers in magnifying leadership. 


*W.™M. Thackeray’s Complete Works. The biographical edition. 
Prepared by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, the surviving daughter 
of the great novelist. New York* Harper & Brothers. 13 vols. 
Cloth. Price, $1.75 each. 


suspect their privileges or responsibilities in this 
direction. Lawyers and physicians speak with pride 
of the large fees or income of their leaders, but many 
teachers speak and act as though it was a great wrong 
to. all the others if one teacher has a larger salary, 
Teaching will never be a profession so long as the 
dead level salary scale prevails. Whenever one 
lawyer receives a large fee, every other lawyer tones 
his charges up a trifle and all rejoice. The fees of 
physicians are twice as high in any community into 
which the city specialist is called as in the country 
towns to which they do not go. It takes time for ad- 
justment, but ultimately all teachers’ salaries would 
be increased if the committees would add $50 or $100 
to the most accomplished and successful teacher in 
the building of a city or in a town. ‘The professional! 
teacher knows that all gain when there is a recognized 
leader. ‘The humblest teacher is larger in the eyes of 
the community if there is one teacher very much 
larger than she is. Every wee bit of a lawyer is more 
in the eves of the public than he could possibly be 
were there not the Websters, Choats, Evarts, and 
Gastons in the profession. The humblest man in the 
Asiatic fleet will be infinitely more than he could have 
been without George Dewey asa leader. The last 
man in the ranks at El] Caney will ever be a hero be- 
cause Roosvelt is magnified as the leader. 

The more we can magnify Horace Mann, the greater 
the honor to every state superintendent in the United 
States: the more honors we can heap upon Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Harris, the more honor will come to every 
leader in city or village; the more enthusiasm over the 
educational talks of President Stanley Hall, the larger 
audiences and the better attention will greet every 
educational speaker; the larger the income and the 
ereater the distinction of Sarah Louise Arnold, the 
more respect will be shown every woman teacher, and 
the better will be their salaries. 

Would that this could be understood in every com- 
munity, that the natural professional leader in the 
teaching corps of a city or in the educational circles 
of a county could be helped forward by his associates 
that he might stand out with such distinction as to be 
called to leadership in a wider range of influences. 
I’verv lawyer of eminence is calling into greater oppor- 
tunities the men in the profession who sat at his feet 
in the earlier days. If some teachers of eminence 
forget their associates of other days, it may be because 
they feel no indebtedness to them. This is a large 
subject, and one that has been merely hinted at in 
these lines, but we should all appreciate the import- 
ance of thinking on these things. 


KACH BOY FOR HIMSELF. 


There is a suspicion that with our improved system 
we have lost the individual pupil amid the array of 
average per cents. In the elaborate parade of flatter- 
ing results there is danger lest we leave no chance for 
a scholar to get out of step long enough to see how 
far or how fast he could step if he tried. The child 
is ever on the march as one of a platoon, and keeps 
his eve on his feet lest he get out of step, and his 
thought on his elbow lest he fail to touch his neigh- 
bor. As a result. the class is taught to fire as a 
platoon without regard to the individual aim. The 
average shot will hit. The child will never make a 
sharp-shooter. 

Now, life work must be individual in order to be a 
success. The demand of the day is for teaching that 
develops the child in power to think independently, 
as though he could not average his successes and fail- 
urés with fiftv others. Hand-picked scholars are 
most creditable to our system. The dullest school 
developed by individual labor may be made a brighte: 
crnament to the publie school idea than brilliant 
pupils under machine processes. 

A Cambridge teacher once collected nearly one 
hundred varieties of sea mosses at Martha’s Vineyard. 
These she preserved and arranged so carefully that 
they presented an array of exquisitely tinted designs. 
which ceuld but arouse the envy of a master artist. 
who could never hope to limn such delicately outlined 
ideals of beauty. But how was this charming array 
of waving tresses of varied hues and tints arranged so 
exquisitely? This teacher had reached into the 
water and taken one of the slimy, cryptogamous 
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plents at atime, studying the little urehin,—to use 
the school phrase,—till she knew just how it would 
lie naturally. Placing a card beneath it, she waited 
patiently till it floated itself into its native form of 
beautiful tracery, Then, and not till then, she 
pressed it firmly till the moss clung affectionately and 
naturally to the card. Thus, day by day, she gath- 
ered one and another, till nearly one hundred adorned 
her album. No two of those mosses bore more re- 
semblance to each other than rose does to dahlia. 
Hach had one right way for its myriad fingers to point. 
A plant the size of a silver dollar would have a hun- 
dred silky. spray-like branches that had to interlace 
themselves on precisely one design. No fingers could 
he deft enough to weave those tresses in their artistic 
shades and tones of beauty. It was the combination 
of nature on the part of the freely floating moss, and 
of skill and patience on the part of the teacher. 

Is there not room within the lines of common sense 
for us to suggest that the teacher needs to handle each 
child patiently, skillfully, knowing that there is but 
one way in which the intricacies of his mind can ad- 
just themselves to the best possible advantage; that 
there is one way with every child, in which by follow- 
ing nature, placing beneath him good methods of in- 
struction, and bringing to bear upon him judicious 
pressure, even the lowest forms of intellectual life will 
atiain true beauty in intellectual activity. 


LAFA VETTE. 


The attempt to have a Lafayette day would have 
been much more successful had it been at another 
season than October or had there been more time for 
preparation. It is the part of wisdom to delay the 
“dav” or to repeat it when conditions are more 
favorable. every way and several occasions 
the services ef this remarkable man should be hon- 
ored during the year. At the World’s exposition in 
Paris in 1900 Lafayette will be the central memory 
to Americans, as Columbus was at Chicago in 1893, 
and the schools do well to bear a part in cherishing his 
memory. 

When the American colonies in 1776 proclaimed 
their independence of England, the Marquis de 
Lafayette at once saw in their struggle a chance to 
show his zeal for the cause of liberty. Tle afterwards 
wrote: “At the first news of this quarrel, my heart was 
enrolled in it.’ He was then nineteen years of age, 
and a captain of dragoons in the French Guard. In 
1760, when he was only sixteen years old, he had been 
left an orphan with a princely fortune, and at sixteen 
he married a daughter of one of the most influential 
families in the kingdom. 

He met with discouragement and difficulties on all 
sides when he announced his purpese of going to 
America to fight for the colonists. THe had been 
promised the position of major-general by an Ameri- 
ean agent, Deane, but Franklin and Lee, the author- 
ized envoys to France, gave him no encouragement to 
expect that the contract would be recognized and 
kept. Ilis_ friends did their best to make him 
abandon his purpose; the British embassador remon- 
strated: and the king forbade his leaving France. 
Orders were issued to seize the ship he had purchased, 
and he himself was arrested. The ship, however, 
was taken to a Spanish port, and thence Lafayette 
embarked with eleven companions. Te had escaped 
in disguise from his guards. Two British’ cruisers 
were sent in pursuit, but in spite of all these efforts to 
prevent his sailing, he landed safely in South Caro- 
lina. 

Lafavette hastened to present himself before the 
congress at Philadelphia. For an unknown youth of 
nineteen to demand a commission as major-general, 
the highest rank after the commander-in-chief, was 
surprising, and Lafayette received a chilly reception. 
As soon as the situation was explained to him, he 
asked to be allowed to serve in the army as a volun- 
teer without pay. This spirit of devotion to the 
cause, the sacrifices he made, and the substantial ad- 
vantages that his influence in France would bring, led 
congress to give him, on July 31, 1777. the rank and 


commission of major-general. 

In the following September. in his first battle, that 
of Brandywine. he was wounded, and in recognition 
of his bravery there he was given the command of a 


division. He fought at the battle of Monmouth in 
1778. ‘From the summer of 1779 until October, 1781, 
he was charged with the defense of Virginia, and he 
bore an honorable part in the battle of Yorktown, 
He showed his zeal by borrowing money on his own 


-account to provide necessaries for his soldiérs. In 


1779 he spent six months in France, and as an influ- 
ential and devoted champion at court he did much 
to help the American cause. 

At the close of the war he returned to France, but 
he never lost his interest in the United States. He 
visited this country in 1784 and was received every- 
Where with marks of affection and with enthusiastic 
ovations. He came again in 1824 to receive the 
gratitude of the younger generation, who honored 
him, as all sueceeding generations have done, for his 
devotion to our nation in its critical first years. 

In France, Lafayette remained a conspicuous figure 
throughout his life, and his exertions were always in 
the interests of humanity. Amid all the horrors and 
the madness of the French Revolution he kept his 
reason and did all he could to maintain order and re- 
strain the brutal impulses of the masses. = In 1789 
he was given the command of the National Guard, 
which numbered over three millions. His life was 
one of great responsibility and constant personal 
peril. dle rescued the queen from the murderous 
populace on the fifth and sixth of October, 1789, and 
his protection saved many humbler victims from tor- 
ture and death. The forces against him, however, 
hecume too strong for further resistance. He could 
not save the king and queen from exeeution. 

With the destruction of the monarchy in 1792 he 
was compelled to take refuge in neutral territory. 
He was captured by the Austrians and held as a 
prisoner of state for five vears in’ Prussian and 
Austrian prisons. America interceded for him, but 
it was in vain. In 1797 Napoleon effected his release, 
but he was not allowed to return to France for two 
years, 

After many years of retired life, he appeared again 
in the assembly, where he spoke frequently upon sub- 
jects of foreign politics and military economy. Dur- 
ing the revolution of 1830, he again had command 
of the National Guard. May 20, 1834, he died at 
Paris, mourned, loved, and honored by two nations 
for a life of noble principles and noble actions. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The interesting testimony given by General 
Wheeler before the war investigation commission 
makes it clear that a considerable part at least of the 
suffering of our soldiers at Santigao is to be attributed 
to causes incident to the situation, and for which no 
one was to blame. There were no tents for a week, 
but this was because it was necessary to push the men 
forward quickly after they were landed, and the roads 
were such that all supplies could not be sent with 
them. Some of the men were without rations for a 
time, but this was because, as they went into action, 
they threw away everything which impeded them. 
The wounded were properly cared for, though more 
doctors and nurses could have been used, if available. 
There were hardships, but not of a kind of which 
soldiers complain. General Wheeler bore testimony 
to the fine spirit which prevailed among officers and 
men. The sickness among the men in the trenches 
was due to their having to lie in the sun and water 
alternately. and it is not clear how it could have been 
avoided. General Wheeler’s testimony was given 
under oath, in the most straightforward manner pos- 
sible, and it leaves the impression that the conditions 
at Santiage, at least prior to the debarkation of the 
troops, have been exaggerated. 

* 

The new outbreak of rioting in Paris over the 
Drevfus case indicates a dangerously high tension of 
the French mind. Something more is at work in all 
this than anti-Semitism, bitter and passionate as that 
sentiment is. Every one who advocates justice for 
Drevfus. no matter how high his position or how un- 
selfish his motives. is denounced as an enemy of the 
army: and this. apparently, because it is realized that 
there cannot be a reopening of the Dreyfus case and a 
re-examination of the evidence without an exposure 
of military incapacity or corruption in high places. 


Esterhazy has announced the easy principle that a 
military officer should place his conscience as well as 
his sword at the service of his superiors. There is 
reason to think that this principle has largely pre- 
vailed in the administration of military affairs in 
France, and that if the light of day is once turned full 
upon the Dreyfus case, it will disclose a shocking net- 
work of conspiracies and counter conspiracies. Only 
on this assumption can we account for the ex- 
traordinary bitterness of feeling in military circles. 
When the chambers reconvene, the Brisson ministry 
will have hard work holding its ground. 
* * * 

The peace commissioners had hardly begun their 
sessions at Paris before gloomy predictions of the fail- 
ure of the negotiations began to appear in the foreign 
papers and in the cable despatches. These prediec- 
tions furnish no just occasion for uneasiness. ‘'T'o be- 
gin with, no one knows precisely what is going on, 
for the proceedings are guarded with the seeresy 
which properly pertains to diplomatic arrangements. 
Moreover, even if it is true, as reported, that Spain is 
making demands which it will be impossible to con- 
cede, that signifies little, for she will withdraw them 
when she has to. It is rather amusing to read in the 
Paris correspondence of the leading Madrid journal 
that the appearance of the American commissioners 
is disappointing. They look, the correspondent says, 
like a lot of Cook’s tourists, and not one of them has 
a valet with him. Judge Day, in particular, is repre- 
sented as of insignificant appearanee. Yet it was 
Judge Day, the obscure country lawyer, who had 
scarcely been heard of outside of Ohio two years ago, 
who drew up the protocol which settled all pending 
questions save that of the Philippines; and the valet- 
less group of Cook’s tourists, at whom the Madrid 
journal jeers, will write most of the treaty which the 
representatives of Spain will have to sign. 

The despatches from Pekin make it probable that 
the young emperor’s abdication was followed speedily 
by his death: by suicide, according to some accounts, 
but more probably by assassination. ‘There are in- 
deed sinister hints that he was put to death with more 
than ordinary cruelty. Some such fate as this may 
have been in his thoughts when he gave his chief 
counselor timely warning of the peril he was in, and 
hesought him to seek outside aid for himself and the 
empire. The savage promptness with which .the 
Dowager Finpress has executed as many of the late 
emperors advisers as she could lay her hands upon 
indicates the temper in which she has resumed the 
throne. The outbreaks of mob violence at Pekin 
against foreigners are also ominously significant. 
That the situation is regarded as very serious may be 
gathered from the orders issued by our navy depart- 
ment for the sending of the Baltimore and the Petrel 
to Tien ‘sin. With affairs as complicated as they are 
at Manila, we may be sure that Admiral Dewey’s 
squadron would not be weakened even temporarily 
without grave cause. 

* 

The vote in the Dominion of Canada on the ques- 
tion of prohibition resulted in a majority in favor, 
If the vote had been what it has been in many quar- 
tem mistakenly called, a “referendum,” this majority 
would have been sufficient; for in that case, a definite 
measure would have been submitted, and a small 
majority would have been as effective as a large one 
for its ratification. But the vote was merely a plebis- 
cite on the general proposition, a sort of taking of the 
sense of the people on the wisdom of enacting pro- 
hibitory legislation. As the total vote polled was 
only about half that polled at parliamentary elections, 
and as the majority for prohibition was only fifteen 
to eighteen thousand, on this light vote, the govern- 
ment, which is indisposed toward prohibition anyway, 
is not likely to accept the vote as an instruction to 
press prohibitory legislation. But the vote indicates 
a very vigorous anti-saloon sentiment, for, drastic 
and sweeping as the prohibition proposition was, and 
made particularly unpalatable by the specific mention 
of cider. every province except Quebee gave a strong 
majority in favor of it. This suggests a public senti- 
ment which will sustain vigorous treatment of the 
saloon problem, even if not ready for absolute pro- 


hibition. 
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[Continuedgfrom pages239.) 
“Welcome, Hero, to the West, 
To the land thy sword hath blest! 
To the country of the free, 
Welcome, Friend of Liberty! 


“Grateful millions guard thy fame, 
Age and youth revere thy name, 
Beauty twines the wreath for thee, 
Glorious Son of Liberty! 


“Years shall speak a nation’s love, 
Wheresoe’er thy footsteps move, 
By the choral paean met, 
Welcome, welcome, Lafayette!” 


The children of the old Bay state 
Join in this welcome to the great. 


(Children of Massachusetts advance, bearing a banner 
suitably inscribed.) 
lirls.—‘‘America’s adopted son, 
Brother and friend of Washington, 
Our land in trouble found a friend in thee, 
We'll not forget thee in prosperity.” 


Boys.—"The fathers in glory shall sleep 
Who gathered with thee to the fight; 
But the sons wiil eternally keep 
The tablet of memory bright. 
We bow not the neck 
And we bend not the knee, 
But our hearts, Lafayette, 
We surrender to thee.” 


New Jersey joins the glad refrain, 
And chants his triumphs o’er again. 
(Children of New Jersey advance and recite) :— 


Boys.—‘‘Hail! the gallant chief whose fame 
Is pure as heaven’s ethereal flame! 
Who comes our peaceful fields to cheer, 
A father of ten millions dear! 


“Oh! strew the blooms of vale and grove, 
Bright as our tear, warm as our love! 

The present and the past are met 

To bid us welcome Lafayette!” 


Girls.—“‘Unseen around the flower-dressed way 
Shades of the dead in glory play! 
While hearts beat high and eyes are wet, 
And shouts to heaven hail Lafayette!” 


Connecticut brings welcome, too, 
And laurels in his path they strew. 
(Children of Connecticut advance, bearing a banner 
with the word Connecticut. They recite the lines said 
at Hartford in welcoming the ‘nation’s guest’’):— 


“Welcome, thou, to freedom’s clime, 
Glorious hero! Chief sublime! 
Garlands bright for thee are wreathed, 
Vows of filial ardor breathed, 
Veterans’ cheeks with tears are wet, 
‘Nous vous aimons, Lafayette.’ * 
*Monmouth’s field is rich with bloom, 
Where thy warriors found their tomb; 
Yorktown’s heights resound no more, 
Victor’s shout our cannon roar, 
Yet our hearts record their debt, 
‘We do love you, Lafayette.’ 
“Brandywine, whose current rolled 
Proud with blood of heroes bold, 
That our country’s debt shall tell, 
That our gratitude shall swell, 
Infant breasts thy wounds regret, 
‘We do love you, Lafayette.’ 
“Sires, who sleep in glory’s bed, 
Sires, whose blood for us was shed, 
Taught us, when our knee we bend, 
With the prayer thy name to blend; 
Shall we e’er such charge forget? 
No! ‘Nous vous aimons, Lafayette.’ 
“When our blooming cheeks shall fade, 
Pale with time or sorrow’s shade, 
When our clustering tresses fair 
Frosts of wintry age shall wear, 
BH’en till memory’s sun be set, 
‘We shall love you, Lafayette.’ ”’ 
This was the welcome in the West 
The children gave the ‘nation’s guest.” 
To-day we meet to celebrate 
In honor of this man so great. 
Though dead, he lives in glory high, 
His spotless fame can never die. 
America will ne’er forget 
The gallant deeds of Lafayette, 


*Pronounce 
noo yoo? meaning we love you, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GYMNASTIC STORIES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. Physical Exercises for the First Two 
Years in School. By Rebecca Stoneroad, Director of 
Physical Training, Washington. Boston: D. _C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 7x9. 86 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
75 cents. 

The kindergarten spirit, life, and method are here pro- 
jected through the first two year's of the primary school. 
Why has this never been done before? It has been pro- 
nounced impossible before, but it seems so easy, NOW that 
Miss Stoneroad has done it so gracefully. This is such a 
beautiful book that children are charmed by its very set- 
ting; the directions are so clear that any teacher can use 
every suggestion in it; such exercises as “trees in a 
storm,” “autumn in the woods,” “Christmas morning,” 
and “snow play” are genuine physical exercises, as well 
as delightful schoolroom plays. There are eight elabo- 
rate first-year exercises, seven for the second year, twelve 
other schoolroom plays, and eighteen recess plays. 

There is not a single worked-over exercise, game, or 
play in the book, but bright, lively, healthy, new exer- 
cises, the product of Miss Stoneroad’s genius, or that of 
her fellow-workers, to whom she gives full credit. In the 
name of all friends of education, we say ‘“‘Thank you” to 
the author of these pages, whose science is as good as her 
genius is great. Dr. D. A. Sargent of Harvard says: 
“The objection to most plays in a scheme of physical edu- 
cation is that the play impulse is apt to predominate. 
Under these circumstances, the physical effects are likely 
to be one-sided, and the exercises are difficult to regulate 
and hard to control. The children soon play themselves 
out, as it were, if the action is limited to the play itself, 
and then naturally ‘want to play something else” The 
author has ingeniously overcome these difficulties by bas- 
ing the action of the plays upon good anatomical and 
physiological grounds, and then woven this action into 
the plays in the form of a story. In this way the teacher 
can appeal to the imagination of her pupils, and get their 
immediate attention and hearty co-operation in the work 
before them.” 

TALKING WITH THE PENCIL. Primary Lessons in 
Language. By William Swinton. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Boards. 
128 pp. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Primary teachers are always looking for something 
new to help them to teach little people to speak and write 
easily and correctly, and they will welcome this delightful 
book, whose title is so suggestive of its character. 

The book has been prepared to meet the requirements 
of primary schools for cral and written work in language, 
sufficiently simple and elementary for the youngest pupils 
beginning their first language exercises. In its prepd&ra- 
tion the author has endeavored to make the study of the 
right use of language in its written form pleasant and 
attractive. He has constantly had in mind the fact that 
children learn best by doing, and therefore he has made 
every lesson an exercise in the practical use of words. 
The lessonsthroughout the bookfurnish suitable material 
and suggestions for the oral instruction which should al- 
ways precede and accompany the written exercises. The 
suggestions to teachers will be found valuable in prepar- 
ing these oral lessons. The book also gives the teacher 
every opportunity to introduce her own original devices 
and methods in language teaching, and to amplify and 
extend each lesson by giving many additional exercises, 
both oral and written. 

UN PEU DE TOUT. By F. Julien. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins. 282 pp. Price, 74 cents. 

This book is intended for supplemental work by the stu- 
dent to increase his working vocabulary and his familiar- 
ity with the idioms of the French language. It is progres- 
sive inits plan, from simple phrases to sentences with 
compound, defective, and irregular verbs. As a drill for 
acquiring correct handling of the language, it is useful for 


any one studying the language by himself, and to the 

teacher it affords a store of appropriate examples in the 

application of grammatical rules. 

AN ORAL ARITHMETIC. By J. M. White. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 176 pp. 
This is an excellent work, covering all the ground in 

what was so long popularly known as mental arithmetic, 

with many new features merely emphasizing old ideas 
by modern devices. 

PRINCETON OLD AND NEW. By James W. Alex- 
ander. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 109 pp, 
Price, $1.25. 

Old Princeton boasted—and her good deeds have never 
gone unheralded—of nothing with greater pleasure than 
of the success of the sons of Old Nassau in the fields of 
civic duty. Wherever there was work to be done for the 
state, for the community, Princeton might always know 
that she had ason ready and willing to fulfill the task. 
The actual work occasionally fell to others, but the readi- 
ness and the capacity of Princeton men, from the days of 
Hamilton to the present, have never been left long in 
doubt. None of her sister universities can show a longer 
list of graduates who have served the public with greater 
zeal or in more exalted posts. As the world becomes 
larger, and its duties greater, New Princeton seems to 
have felt the danger that its place might be challenged. 
To be sure, none of her rivals might claim a president of 
the nation in recent years, but the chances of the future 
are uncertain, and Princeton, lest her own sons should 
fail in the race for nomination and election, has taken 
unto herself a president already made, about whom no 
carping critic can question either his eminence or his 
fondness for New Jersey soil. Similarly, in these days of 
strife, warlike success falls more and more to the share 
of those trained for its duties. And again, dubious as to 
the future, Princeton added to the list of her sons the 
heroic Dr. Dewey of Manila. : 

In his “Recollections of Undergraduate Life’’—the life 
which is father to the man—Mr. Alexander portrays with 
entertaining skill and with wide acquaintance with his 
subject the conditions which made the old Princeton, and 
which make possible the Princeton of to-day. Old Nas- 
sau has few more faithful sons, and few who are better 
fitted to act as guides in revealing the treasures of her 
traditions and her life to those who are not of her own. 


SCHILLER’S “WILHELM TELL.” Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Arthur H. Palmer. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 404 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This edition of a very popular and much-read German 

classic is the most complete we have yet seen. In the in- 
troduction we get the literary background for Schiller’s 
work in a sketch of the great classical period of German 
literature. The relations of fiction and fact, of legend and 
history, as used in the drama, are interestingly set forth, 
and the dramatic structure is carefully analyzed. The 
appendix also contains much that is valuable and hereto- 
fore inaccessible to the ordinary student. 

A map of the scene of the drama, two reproductions 
from the original manuscript, a picture of the Tell statue 
at Altorf, and several other plates add much to this at- 
tractive edition. 


THE GREAT DEBATE BETWEEN ROBERT YOUNG 
HAYNE OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER OF MASSACHUSETTS. Edited by Lind- 
say Swift. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 217 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

It would be unfortunate if the common conception of the 
“Riverside Literature Series,” as a collection of texts for 
classroom reading by young people, led us to forget that, 
while it fulfills this primary purpose most admirably, 
many of its issues also appeal to mature readers. The 
justification for the volume containing the Webster- 
Hayne debate, from the publisher’s standpoint, is doubt- 
less the large number of copies which will be sold for 


D. ¢. HEATH & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


The Beginner’s Reader 


By FLorence Bass, author of “Plant Life” 
and “ Animal Life.” Boards. Fully illustrated, 
with many colored pictures. 116 pages. Intro- 


duction price, 25 cents. 


Our Feathered Fnends 


and Joseru GRINNELL. Boards. 
152 pages. Fully illustrated with drawings 


from nature. Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Observation Blanks 
For Beginners in Mineralogy. By Hrerserr E. 
Austin, Instructor in Science in the Maryland 
State Normal School. 


88 pages. Introduction price, 50 cents. 


Boards. 7 x 8 inches. 


Elementary book-keeping 
y J. W. 


74 x 10 inches. 


With Applied Business Forms. 


Suaw. Boards. 


116 pages. 
Introduction price, 60 cents. 


(symnastic Stories and Plays 


Physical exercises for the first two years of 
school. By Resecca Stonrroap, Director of 
Physical Training in the Publie Schools of 
Washington, D. C. Cloth. Illustrated. 88 


pages. Iletail price, 75 cents. 


Fridtjof Nansen 


Written for youth in schools, by Jacop V, Butt. 
Translated from the Norwegian by M. R. Bar- 


NARD. Boards. 


134 pages. Illustrated. 


troduction price, 30 cents. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Best Books 
Phillips & Fisher’s Geometry 


Elements of Geometry. By Anprew W. 
Ph D., and IrvinGc Fisuer, Ph.D., 
Professors in Yale University. Pp 540. Crown 
8vo. Half leather, $1.75 ; by mail, $1.92. 


Plane Geometry. By Anprew W. Puittrs, 
Ph. D, and Irvine Fisuer, Ph. D. Pp. 263. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 


Elements of Geometry, Abridged. 
By AnpREw W. Puittips, Ph, D., and Irvinc 
FIsHER, Ph.D. Pp. 342. Crown 8vo. $1.25 ; 
by mail, $1 40. 


Key to Phillips & Fisher’s Geometry, 
including the Abridged Edition. (So/7 only 
to Teachers.) : 


Smith’s Smaller History of Greece 


By Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. New Edition. 
Revised by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in 
Yale University. Illustrated. Pp. 42%. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1 00; by mail, $1 10. 


Tracy’s Introductory Course in 


Mechanical Drawing 


By J. C. Tracy. C.E, Instructor in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. With 
Chapter on PERSPECTIVE by E. H. Lock- 
w od, M.E., Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific 
School. Pp. 115. Oblong 8vo. Cloth, $1.80; 
by mail, $2 00. 


ANNOUNCETIENT 


SCHCOL TEACHERS 

who wish to know something of 
the best text-books for their classes — 
books based upon the soundest peda- 
gogical principles, and written by the 
leading educators — are cordially in- 
vited to put themselves in touch with 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ publica- 
tions by writing to the publishers or 
their agents. Any teacher who has not 
examined the books mentioned at the 
right or left of this column will receive 
information of especial interest con- 
cerning these works on making writ- 


ten or personal inquiry. 


The next number of Harper's Bulletin 
of Tex -Books will be published shortly, 
and, as usual, will contain much in the 
form of educational news, comment, 
criticism on latest books, etc., which 
will be of help to teachers in their 
work The 8y//etin will be sent free 


on request. 


The Best Books 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises in 
English 


By Huser G. Bueucer, Master in English in 
Hotchkiss School. Pp. 152. 12mo. Cloth, 
50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 


By ApamMs SHEkMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 
Pp. 346. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Johnson’s Alexander Pope 


By SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by Kate Stephens. 
Pp.197. Post 8vo. Cloth, 60c.; by mail, 6g¢. 


Robertson’s History of English 


Literature 


By J. Locir Rosertson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Pp. v., 394. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.38. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare the Boy 


By J. Rorre, Litt.D. Pp. 251. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.39. 


Cheaper Edition of Shakespeare 

ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE, the only illustrated school 
edition, has been published in a new paper binding of suffi- 
cient strength for class use. Teachers who have been 
obliged to use inferior editions will welcome the new form 
in which this well-known edition is published. List price, 


Post 


36 cents in paper binding. 


New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


London. 


AMASA WALKER, New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Publications, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


school reading. But the volume so ably edited by Mr. 
Swift of the Boston public library also merits with equal 
justice the attention of the by no means small number of 
mature readers, students of our political history, and 
readers of our national story. Mr. Swift has prepared a 
thoroughly satisfactory standard text of the two great 
speeches, and he has provided just sufficient introductory 
matter and notes to supply all the demands of the reader 
who would understand the full import of these two most 
fruitful speeches. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By George A. Went- 
worth and G. A. Hill. Boston: Ginn & Co. The 
Athenaeum Press. 440 pp. 

The aim of this book, “to give a rational explanation” 
of physical phenomena, is well attained. The book is, 
indeed, a boon to the student who, using a less clear and 
complete text-book, must spend unnecessary hours in the 
struggle to understand, because too much scientific knowl- 
edge is taken for granted. Scientific value in a text-book 
is not sacrificed by explaining fully scientific language. 

The practical applications of the laws of physics and the 
illustrations from every day experience, which is one of 
the best points of the book, convince one of the practical 
usefulness of the study of physics, and justify its require- 
ment for entrance to college. 

The chapter on “Energy” explains the simple machines 
—the lever, the inclined plane, the wheel and the axle, the 
pulley, the wedge, and the screw—a useful and unusual 
feature in physics text-books. The chainless bicycle is 
used to illustrate a compound machine. 

The book is not a collection of laboratory experiments. 
Many simple experiments are described and well illus- 
trated, “for the purpose of verifying laws previously 
stated, not for discovering laws.’’ The instructor should 
certainly see that the student performs these experiments, 
and perhaps additional ones, that he may understand how 
the laws are established. The tendency of late years has 
been to give the physics class an exercise in the handling 
of apparatus and the working out of results from experi- 
ments. The student can do this mechanical work well, 
but he comes out of the course with little knowledge or 
understanding of the science of physics. The results of 
his experiments and the practical use of the laws he has 
memorized are not explained. This text-book should cor- 
rect this tendency without sacrificing too much the 
laboratory method. 

Edited, with Intro- 


HORACE, ODES AND EPODES. 
Boston: 


duction and Notes, by Paul Shorey, Ph.D. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 487 pp. 

This latest volume in the Students’ Series of Latin Clas- 
sics presents the Latin “Golden Treasury,” Horace’s 
Odes, in a sympathetic, scholarly manner. It should cer- 


tainly stimulate an appreciation of the Odes as literature. 
The introduction contains an appreciative discussion of 
Horace’s style, and the notes are much more than com- 
ments on the text. 


They are full of references, citations, 


and illustrations, valuable material for further literary 

and historical study. —_—_ 

ANGLO-SAXON PROSE READER. For Beginners in 
Oldest English. Prepared, with Grammar, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by W. M. Baskervill, Ph.D. (Lips.), Pro- 
fessor of English in Vanderbilt University, and James 
A. Harrison, LL.D., L. H. D., Professor of the English 
Language in the University of Virginia. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 175 pp. Price, $1.20. : 
The history of the English language is divided into 

three periods, the old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the mid- 

die English, and modern English. The first covers the 

period from 449-1150; the second, 1150-1500; the third 
from 1500 to the present time. This little manual deals 
with the old English. It supplies a new and fresh ele- 
mentary prose text for the use of students and teachers. 
It supplies a more detailed -grammatical treatment, and 
hence the authors have associated an elementary syntax 
and notes, giving explanations and references where 
necesssary, but leaving to the full vocabulary at the end 
of the book more explicit information on particular 
points. The book is admirably adapted to beginners, and 
will encourage and aid them in this interesting study of 
the Anglo-Saxon grammar, as difficult for the modern 

English scholar as that of any foreign language. 

“The Four American Patriots,” reviewed in the Journal 
of October 6, is published by the Werner School Book 

Company, Chicago and New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Ulysses Grant, His Life and Character.” By Hamlin Garland. 
Price, $2.50.——*"*Mistress Nancy Molesworth.” By Joseph Hocking. 
Price, $1.00, “Little Masterpieces—Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, 
Lord Macaulay.” Price, 30 cents each,—‘The Day’s Work.” — By 
Rudyard Kipling. Price, $1.50, New York: Doubieday & McClure 
Company. 

“Studies in European History.’ By Fred Morrow Fling, Ph.D. 
Lineoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 

«Primer and First Reader.” By Sarah E. Sprague. Price, 25 cents. 
Chieago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 

“The Secret of Achievement.” 
$150. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
““The Town Traveller.’ Ry George Gissing. Price, $1.25. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

“An Introductory Logic” By James Edwin Creighton. Price, 
$1.10 ——*“Historvy Reader for Elementary Schools.” By L. L. W. 
Wilson. Price, 60 cents ——‘Short History of English Literature.” 
By George Saintsbury. Price, $150. New York: The Macmillan 
Company ‘ 

“The Clarendon Dictionary’ By William Hand Brown. New 
York: University Publishing Company. 

“Ruth and Her Grandfadder.”” By Todd. Price $1.00. New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co 

“Alexandre’s Catherine, Catherinette, and Catarina.” Arranged 
with exercises by Agnes Godfrey Gay. New York: William R. 


By Orison Swett Marden. Price, 


“A Soldier of the Legion.” By Charles L. Norton, Price, $1.50. 
“Lost in Nicaragua.” By Hezekiah Butterworth, Price, $1.50. 


Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co 

“The Boys of Old Monmouth.” By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Roston: Heughton, Mifflin. & Co. 
Story of America.” By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
The Werner Company 

“Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes.’ 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 


Price, 
Akron, O.: 


By S. Rosamond 
Praeger. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


In chronicling, a month ago, the publication of a great 
work, undoubtedly the most important contribution to 
the study of Latin in many years, we gave a brief outline 
of the immense labor to which Professor George M. Lane 
went (“‘Papa’”’ Lane, as he was known to the students at 
Harvard College) in perfecting his ‘Latin Grammar,” 
which has just been published by the Harpers. 


A knowledge of the zeal, careful study, research, and — 


erthusiasm which he gave to his life work would require 
an acquaintance with the eminent scholar for more than 
a quarter century. His book to us is a monument to his 
scholarship, than which probably no other man of our 
time possessed greater. To the hundreds of his former 
students this grammar is a valued legacy and a tender 
reminder of his masterly and loving way of teaching his 
noble specialty. 

One of these students, Professor William K. Denison, 
now of Tufts College, writes of this grammar:— 

“Bvery Latin scholar will give it a hearty welcome, I 
am sure. To me, as to other former pupils, it is doubly 
acceptable, not only for its numberless merits, which al- 
most could be taken for granted without previous ex- 
amination, but also for the many points wherein it re- 
calls the felicitous thoughts and ripe scholarship of its 
author. The presentation of the material is fresh and 
original, as every pupil of Professor Lane would expect 
it to be. This originality is especially conspicuous in the 
translation of citations, often a perfunctory matter in 
grammars, but full of life and freshness at the hands of 
Professor Lane. Students who use this grammar must 
necessarily find in this feature constant inspiration to 
avoid the every day stereotyped translations into which 
they are so apt to fall. Professor Morgan has done his 
part of the work well. I shall take great pleasure in 
recommending the book to my pupils as a model work in 
its line—complete and up to the times in every par- 
ticular.” 

From one of our strongest teachers of Latin in New 
England, Professor E. P. Crowell, D. D., of Amherst Col- 
lege, comes this word:— 

“A somewhat careful examination has enabled me to ap- 
preciate its great and peculiar merits. The work of so 
eminent and ripe a scholar as Professor Lane, it will un- 
doubtedly take a place in the front rank of American 
Latin grammars, and will be found indispensable by every 
Latin scholar and teacher.” 

Such powerful testimony as to the worth of this work 
will be of interest to the school teachers. It is also a mat- 
ter to note that Professor Morgan of Harvard, who com- 
pleted what little remained to conclude this grammar 
after the death of Professor Lane, is now at work upon 
an abridgement for secondary schools. Any teacher who 
would like to know about this grammar is advised to 
write for special information to the New England agent 
for the Harpers, Amasa Walker, 112 Boylston street, 
Boston 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


“HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 14-15: New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
high school, Springfield. 

October 14, 15: Connecticut State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 14: Massachusetts School Super- 
intendents’ Association, Springfield, 

October 19-21: New York State Council of 
City and Village School Superintend- 
ents, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

October 20-22: Northeastern lowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 20-21: Pennsylvania State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Erie, Pa. 

October 20-21: Pennsylvania State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Erie, Pa. 

October 21: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shelburn Falls, Mass. 

October 21-22: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Nashua, N. H. 
October 21: Hampshire County Teachers’ 

Association, Northampton, Mass. 

October 27-29: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 28: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester, Mass. 

October 28: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 28: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Holyoke, Mass. 

November 3 and 5: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs, Ta. 
November 11: New England Association 

of School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

November 11: Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton, Mass. 

November 19: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 25-26: Massachusetts State 

Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 


A Stereopticon at Half Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for “ bargain ”’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYILENE GAS. 


J.B. COLT & CO, Dept. £4, 


3 West 29th St.. New York. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. A newly-organized school 
has been opened at St. Catharine’s hall in 
this city, with several Wellesley graduates 
as instructors. Miss Elizabeth L. Clark of 
Bangor is principal. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Frank W. Preston, A. M., who has been 
associate principal in New Hampton Insti- 
tute for the past twenty years, has been 
promoted to the principalship and entered 
upon his new duties at the opening of the 
current school year. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. Forty-nine years ago 
the leading teachers of the state (there 
were then no county or town superintend- 
ents or supervisors to look after the inter- 
ests of the schools) met and organized the 
“Vermont Teachers’ Association.” The 
association has done, and is doing, a noble 
work in the interest of education in the 
state. It has held its annual meetings 
regularly during a half century, with con- 
stantly-increasing numbers and power. 
Its forty-ninth meeting was held at Mont- 
pelier September 29 and 30 and October 1, 
1898. Professor William W. McGillon of 
Middlebury College is its president. The 
address of welcome was delivered by Hon. 
John H. Senter, mayor of Montpelier; re- 
sponse by the president of the association. 
President William DeWitt Hyde of Bow- 
doin College delivered the opening ad- 
dress. Supervisor R. C. Metcalf of Boston 
spoke upon “Oral Language Work’’; Miss 
S. E. Brassill, supervisor of science in 
Cambridge, Mass., upon ‘‘Nature Study”; 
Professor Craven Laycock of Dartmouth 
College upon ‘‘Elocution, Its Place and 
Scope in School Work’; Walter Sargent, 
supervisor of drawing in Massachusetts, 
on “Seeing a Picture.” These addresses 
were interspersed by discussions. On the 
closing day addresses were delivered by 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, superintendent of 
public instruction, state of New York, on 
“The Forces of Education and Their Rela- 
tions to Each Other’; and by Hon. 8. J. 
Dutton, superintendent of schools, Brook- 
line, Mass. The meeting was large and 
enthusiastic. 

BELLOWS FALLS. A. B. Crawford, 
the principal of the high school, was 
graduated from Dartmouth with the class 
of 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 48 Boylston street, has 
announced in a special circular a course of 
twenty-two evening studies for young men 
and young women, including modern lan- 
guages, Latin, commercial and business 
studies.——-Six free evening drawing 
schools will open in this city on October 
17, sessions holding from 7.30 to 9.30 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each 
week during the term. All students must 
enter at the opening of the term, and none 
will be admitted who are under fifteen 
years of age.——The school committee are 
constantly increasing the number of 
teachers of stenography and typewriting 
in the public schools, evidently to meet a 
growing want.——‘Man in the Light of 
Svolution” is the interesting subject 
which is to be treated this winter by the 
educational department of the Twentieth 
Century Club in two courses of lectures. 
The entire season will be devoted to this 
study, the lectures beginning November 5 
and extending to April. The’ lecturers 
named are Professor John M. Tyler of Am- 
herst College, President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, and President William 
J. Tucker of Dartmouth College. The lec- 
tures will be given in Tremont temple.——- 
At a meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
held at the committee rooms on Mason 
street October 4, H. C. Hardon of the 
Shurtleff school read a paper on the rela- 
tions existing between the high and gram- 
mar schools. Principal Tetlow of the 
girls’ high school spoke upon supplement- 


Many men and women are almost 
within the deadly grasp of consumption, 
Although its fatal hand is unseen, its 
presence is 
made known by 

unmistakable 
symptoms. Ca- 
tarrh often 
leads to con- 

sumption. 
A_ stubborn 


cough, sore throat, pains in the chest, 
bronchitis, bleeding at the lungs, loss of 
flesh and general weakness are warnings 
that this relentless disease is about to 
gather in a victim. ‘ 

A remedy for all the diseases which, 
if neglected or badly treated, lead up 
to consumption, is found in 


Dr. Pierce’s 
GoldenMedical 
Discovery. 


It builds up the weak places and fortifies 
the system against the onslaughts of 
disease. It helps the appetite, assists 
digestion, is an aid to the proper assimi- 
lation of food, and cleanses the blood 
of all its impurities. It is a strictly 
temperance medicine, containing not an 
atom of whisky or alcohol in any form. 

‘Your medicine is the best I have ever taken,” 
writes Mrs. Jennie Dingman, of Vanburen, Kal- 
kaska Co., Mich. ‘Last spring I had a bad 
cough; got so bad I had to be in bed all the time. 
My husband thought I had consumption. He 
wanted me to get a doctor, but I told him if it 
was consumption they could not help me. We 
thought we would try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and before I had taken one bottie 
the cough stopped and I have since had nosigns 
of its returning.” 

For the most obstinate forms of con- 
stipation and biliousness, use Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. Their action is prompt 
vet comfortable; their effect is perma- 
nent. Insist that the druggist does not 
give you something else. 


ary reading in the high schools, and 
against vertical writing. Fifty members 
of the club dined at Parker’s, James A. 
Page of the Dwight school presiding. 

The Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation is to meet in Springfield the 
fourteenth of the present month with the 
following programme: For the forenoon, 
a general discussion on ‘In what respects 
should the course of study in rural schools 
differ from that in city schools?” In the 
afterncon, Dr. Luther Gulick of the 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. training school 
will address the association on “The 
Meaning of Boys’ Plays,’’ and Hon. Frank 
A. Hill, secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, will explain the changes in the 
school laws, and answer questions relat- 
ing thereto. 

Miss Harriet Deblois Allen, for the last 
twenty-five years ateacher in the Salem nor- 
mal school, died at her home in Salem on the 
Sth inst. Miss Allen was a native of Salem, a 
graduate of its high school, of the normal 
school in which she was a teacher, and had 
passed her entire life in her native city. As 
a teacher, she was thorough, enterprising, 
and kindly ; loyal to her school; interested in 
her pupils for their-own sakes; entirely de- 
voted to her work. She was taken ill shortly 
after the beginning of the summer vacation, 
and was not able to take up her work at the 
opening of the school in September. The im- 
provement hoped for did not come, and her 
illness finally terminated in death. 

MILFORD. ‘Fhe teachers of Milford 
and Hopedale have united in a course of 
educational lectures by Sarah L. Arnold, 
Arthur C. Boyden, A. E. Winship, William 
E. Bates, Lucy Wheelock, and Henry T. 
Bailey. 

NORTHAMPTON. The schools under 
Superintendent J. H. Carfrey are opening, 


EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at &®@ druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


It contains no narcotic. 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remed y ‘oat, and infi 
y known for coidin the head, sore, tl § 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail 30 conte. iinedeeanee 


with some of the grades much crowded, 
and two additional rooms have heen 
opened. The teachers are Helen 
Barker of Bridgewater, fourth grade: 
Florence and May L. Thomas of Water- 
town, in the Vernon-street school, fifth 
grade. 

SOMERVILLE. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Superintendent Southworth’s 
term of office was celebrated with a ban- 
quet at Young’s hotel on the evening of 
September 28. The occasion wis a meet- 
ing of the Somerville Schoolmasters’ @|)p. 
G. L. Baxter of the Latin school presided. 
Congratulatory resolutions were adopte| 
and speeches and poems delivered. 


QUINCY. The school board has vote! 
to open evening schools in the south and 
west districts, and that non-residents he 
permitted to attend at the rate of $5 for 
fifty lessons. The finance committee re 
ported the total expense for school ex- 
penses for the year had been $55,362.89. 


SPRINGFIELD. The new high schoo! 
building is one of the noblesi secondary 
school structures in America. It makes 
the institution collegiate in its equipment. 
Superintendent T. M. Balliet and Princi- 
pal Fred W. Atkinson have reason to he 
proud of the crowning glory of their sys- 
tem, so far as architecture is concerned. 

ANDOVER. Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, prin- 
cipal of Phillips Andover Academy, sailed 
from Boston October 1 for a three months’ 
journey in Europe. The doctor made an 
address to the students in chapel before 
leaving, and introduced Professor Graves, 
the teacher of science, as principal pro 
tem. 

Mrs. Mary H. Barker of Superior, Wis.. 
takes Miss Clark’s place as kindergarten 
supervisor in the public schools of Wor- 
cester. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The meeting of the 
Rhode Island Institute will be held in th's 
citv October 27, 28, and 29. Miss Katha- 
rine Hall Clark has been appointed as kin- 
dergarten training teacher in the new state 
normal. 

NEWPORT. Work on the new school 
house on Van Zandt avenue is progress- 
ing favorably, and the building will prob- 
ably be dedicated early in 1899. On rec- 
ommendation of the school board, the city 
council recently voted to name the new 
school the Coggeshall school, in honor of 
a family which has always been prominent 
in the city’s history, and one of whose 
founders, John Coggeshall, was the first 
governor of the colony.——The Assovia- 
tion for Decorating Newport Schools has 
been very successful during the past year, 
and has decorated with busts, casts, and 
photographs of choice works of art twenty 
rooms, making, with those already deco- 
rated, thirty-three, or nearly one-half the 
entire number. Mrs. E. R. Wharton is 
president, and Mrs. Victor Loreham sec- 
retary of the association.——The commer- 
cial course in the high school was consid 
erably mortified at the close of the last 
school year, and the new two-year course 
starts out with an enrollment of thirty- 
two pupils in the entering class.——Not- 
withstanding the opening of several new 
rooms, the schools are crowded, and, in 
some cases, overcrowded. Enrol|ment 
September 30 is 2,900, a marked increas« 
over preceding years.——A number of 
changes have been made in the teaching 
force. Miss E. C. Boss, for many years a 
teacher in the eighth grade, has resigned, 
and Miss Mary Burdick has been elected 
to her position. Harry Alger has been 
elected principal of the Potter school, to 
succeed Miss Burdick. Miss L. E. French 
for twenty-four years supervisor of draw- 
ing, has been relieved, at her own request 
of all work below the high school, and Miss 
Harriet Blaisdell of Providence has been 
elected teacher of drawing in the element- 
ary schools..——An exhaustive report of 
the school committee of this city for 
1897-98, including Superintendent Baker's 
report, contains much interesting and 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools| Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By Wi nur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Richly illustrated, and 
containing forty maps. $1.00, net. 


By Grorce T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Illustrated. 
8vo. $1.50, net. 
Boston Advertiser: ‘* Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 


| tably a work of great merit. It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. It is practical 


S. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : ‘You have given an all-round treatment | in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 


to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as 
has been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


_work. It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 


not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


Social Elements A Study of English Prose Writers|A History of Modern Europe| The Republic of Plato 


Institutions, Character, Progress By J. Scorr Crarx, A.M., Professor of En- 


By Cuarces R. Henpverson, Ph, D., Professor} glish in Northwestern University. Svo, 900 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago.) pages. $2.00, net, 
Svo. $1.50, net. This unique book presents a “ scientific 
In this book Dr. Henderson treats of the| method” of studying the great writers, devised 
social conditions and problems as they exist in by its author after long experience in teaching, 
the representative centres of the United States, / and tested for years in his classroom. It is a 


By Ferpinanp Scuwitr, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- With Studies for Teachers 


fessor of History in the University of Chi- By Wittiam Lowe Byran, Ph. D., Professor 
cago. With maps, bibliographies, and gene-| of Philosophy in Indiana University, wand 


alogical tables. S8vo, pp. 400. $1.50, net. CuarLotte Lowe Byran, A.M. 12mo. 


: $1.25, net. 
This important volume, by an eminent au- 


the most profitable methods of sociological! study of rather than about the masters of En- thority, supplies what has heretofore been en-| The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 


study, and the means at hand with which to im-| glish prose, mainly through citations of the most 
prove the general situation. The study is cen-| authoritative published criticism on each writer, | 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, | with analyses of the styles of the various au-| 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for! thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex: | 
organized work among the different classes of | hibitthe central characteristic of each author,and | 


tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a] whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 


single volume of the course of events in Eu-{attention of teachers to some of his simple and 
rope since the Italian Renaissance. As a text-| central thoughts about education and about life. 
book or for the general reader of history who A former and larger volume by the same au- 
desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance thors, entitled ‘ Plato the Teacher,” has been 


society. are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. | with this period, it will be found invaluable. | very widely used. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 


In 3 volumes, cach $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. 
Vol. I,, 612 pp.: “‘ Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 
Vol. II., 644 pp.: ‘* Portulaca to Gentian.” 
Vol. III.: Dogbane to Thistle.” (Jus? ready.) 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Lroyp Morgan, Principal of University College, Bristol. New Edition for America, 
with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. Crown 8vo. $1.00, net. 


‘Psychology for Teachers’? has already made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 
known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide field of usefulness seems open 
to it here. For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson, 


OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING each. Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe ;", Middle Age, ne?, $2.00 THE GREAT EDUCATORS 
The Eugene Field Book Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . nel, tag Horace Mann, . ; $1.00 
’ Davidson's Rousseau, . ‘ 
| Scripture’s New Psychology, . - 1.25 | Fitch's Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . 


Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy Oxford Manuals of English 


History, each, net, .50 | Davidson's Aristotle, z¢/,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, 1.00 
West's Alcuin, . . ‘* 1.00 Bowen’s Froebel, ‘ 1.00 


Wright’s Stories In American Literature (2 vols.) | Weber’s History of Philosophy, ‘ - met, 2.50 | Compayre’s Abelard, “ 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart,“ 1,00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . 


. . 153==157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Office---324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


valuable information, and shows a highly ILLINOIS. Clara Doolittle, South Division..... 900 will be followed, as the exercises progress, 
satisfactory condition of the schools. ’ . Nika ii 912 Elise Luneau, teacher of French.... 720 by addresses by Hon. Henry Sabin and 
Be tee There are 8,905 pupils in the high schools. Superintendent William Wilcox of At- 
will increase during the year until the full ~ —The principals of the high schools are _lantic, A. W. Warner of Missouri Valley, 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. enrollment. will be 250,000.— Frances E, and W. H. of 

shar Calumet—Avon Hall. evening addresses wi ye delivere y 

NEW YORK. Columbia College begins are new schools.——Seventeen teachers Knglish—Albert R. Robinson. school, M. Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
its new year by opening one of the largest, ore elected to the high school at the last Hyde Park—Charles W. French. rian, and Dr. Charles H. McMurray. 
most expensive, and most thoroughly meeting of the board. They are as fol- Jefferson—Charles A. Cook. These addresses will be interspersed by 
equipped gymnasiums in the world. This inane: = : Lake-—-Edward F. Stearns. section meetings to discuss subjects relat- 
fact indicates the prevailing sentiment George W. Tanner, Northwent divi Lake View—James H. Norton. ing to the primary, high, and rural schools, 
among educators as to the comparative a anienes eo ee $900 Marshall—-Louis J. Block. and to listen to papers upon child study 
importance of physical training in the j),... Keeler Calumet school....... 900 Medill—Stewart B. Sabin. and other live subjects of to-day. 
course of a liberal education. Srederick McR. Byers, South Chi- North Division—Oliver Ss. Westcott. The Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 

The New York University has opened cago eis tnd eeere eds 1,200 Northwest Division—Franklin P. Fish. ciation will convene at Waterloo on Thurs- 
with some 200 students, seventy of whom Seed 1 Sargent, “Englewood eee 1.050 South Chicago—Charles I. Parker. day, Friday, and Saturday, October 20, 21, 
are freshmen, against fifty-four last year. Frank H. South Division —Jeremiah Slocum. and 22, 

GLENS FALLS. Thesixteenth annual Nejg John Lennes, John Marshall West Division—George M. Clayberg. The city schools of Council Bluffs opened 
meeting of the Council of School Superin- Or i ras). aire 900 IOWA. September 12, in charge of ge 
tendents of the state of New York was held Benjamin B. Melton, John Marshall . H. B. Hayden, with 4,030 pupils enrolle 
at Glens Falls October 5, 6, and 7, 1898. ES re Lt a ae 1,200 COUNCIL BLUFFS. The Southwestern on the opening day. 

The sessions of these days were devoted to George W. Hunter, Hyde Park....... 900 Teachers’ Association will hold a meeting KANSAS. 

the discussion of subjects connected with ‘Theodore L. Harley, Hyde Park. .... or) dregs of welocme wili be delivered by . EMPORIA. President A. R. Taylor's 

ihe superintendent’s relation to his special fdgar A. Bedford, Lake View....... 1,200 dress of welcome will ye delivered by book, “The Study of the Child,” has been 

work and the teachers under his charge. (Charles N. Jewell, Lake View....... 1,050 Judge Walter T. Smith; response by per ea che kenmaiakiae dade the Seavish 

The programme was eminently practical, (Charles N. Cole, Lake View......... 970 President R. C. Hughes of Taber College; * ; 
‘ 4 tre language for use in the schools of Chili, 

and was thoroughly digested. The meet- frances B. Wells, Jefferson......... 1,200 opening addregses by State Superintendent Goat, Amaieten 

ing was large and earnest.-—-The State Vinnie Crandall, Hyde Park branch. 850 R. C. Barrett and President William * see 

Association of School Boards held its an- May T. C. Bathrick, Lake View..... 1,500 Beardshear of the State College. These |Continued on page 246.] 

nual meeting at Glens Falls on the same 

days. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Vassar College —_-—- =a TORN LEA 
opened this year with 200 students, 180 of ; 

whom are in the entering class. Several — 

gifts have come to the college during the 
summer. Adolph Sutro of San Francisco 
left a bequest of $10,000 to found two 
scholarships. Senator Coleman of Michi- 
van gave $1,000 in memory of his wife, a 
former student, and several valuable con- 
tributions to the museum have come from 
other friends of the college. 


Use 


VES BOTHER 


HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER quick! = It stops it. 


LOOSENED LEAVES annoy 


Try HOLDEN’S SELF- BINDERS at once! They fasten them in firmly. 


AY /] / L E D SCH 0 0 L B 0 0 K en you transfer them at 


CENTRAL STATES. HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS removes the objection = Keeps books clean 


OHIO. 

The state is leading off ore the 
celebration of Lafayette day, and will con- 66 ¢ AR 
tribute a handsome amount to the monu- I Ci a) 
ment fund. op 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL = ' » Free — address 
can have theirsubscriptions ad- Sa mples Free = addi 
vanced siz months by sending a 

new yearly suvscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, LY. 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. P. O. Box 643. 


and neat. 


All the above articles comprise the 


fem jor Preserving Hooks” 


a AND SAVES THE TAXPAYERS MONEY! 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The first meeting of the 
Chicago teachers’ federation was held at 
Handel hall, 40 East Randolph street, Sat- 
urday, October 1. Superintendent An- 
drews addressed the federation. Miss 
Elizabeth K. Burdick is presiuent, and 
Elizabeth Frazier, secretary. The meet- 
ing was fully attended.—— Superintendent 
Andrews recently met with a rebuff in 
seeking to prevent the appointment, pro- 
motion, or transfer of any teacher without 
previous recommendation by himself. 
Every point raised by him in the case be- 
fore the committee was overruled. The 
superintendent maintained that such 
action was subversive of discipline, and 
that it would prove the way for grave 
trouble, but to no avail. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, C. W. MICKESS, Ann Arbor. 

The hearty hand-shaking and words of 
kindest greeting with which Dr. Angell 
was received on his return attest the popu- 
larity of the doctor, and show that his re- 
sumption of presidential duties is hailed 
with delight by his hundreds of friends. 

The University of Michigan commenced 
its entrance examinations September 22, 
and all departments opened September 27. 
A beautiful addition has been made to the 
law building, making it the finest edifice 
on the campus. The library building has 
been extended fifty feet, the engineering 
department enlarged, and a new roof 
placed upon the main building, all adding 
much to the appearance of the buildings, 
as well as the facilitation of work. 

Michigan has 701,244 children of school 
age, taught by about 16,000 teachers; 
32,000 books were added to the district li- 
braries of the state last year through the 
efforts of the commissioners of the coun- 
ties and the superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Principal R. G. Boone of the State Nor- 
mal College has received a very flattering 
offer of the presidency of Idaho University, 
but has not accepted, 

Detroit will revise her course of study 
for the schools ostensibly with a view to 
making it thoroughly practical. “KRe- 
form” is the watchword. 

Michigan adopts Hinsdale’s “Teaching 
the Language Arts,’’ Howland’s “Practical 
Hints for Teachers,” and Austin’s “Uncle 
Sam’s Secrets’’ for the books of the read- 
ing circle for '98-’99. 

BATTLE CREEK. The second annual 
session of the civic-philanthropic confer- 
ence will be held in this city October 18 to 
23,1898. Dr. David J. Burrill of New York, 
president. Philanthropic educators and 
clergymen of all denominations will par- 
ticipate in the exercises. Questions relat- 
ing to economic, hygienic, sanitary, phil- 
anthropic, and patriotic subjects will be 
discussed. 

ANN ARBOR. Warren B. Stickney, a 
cultivated and intelligent man, who was 
once superintendent of schools of Chico- 
pee, Mass., committed suicide here Septem- 
ber 16. 

MINNESOTA. 

MANKATO. Professor and Mrs. Fred 
L. Haltz, after a year’s absence in study in 
Germany, have returned to their positions 
in the state normal._-—Professor C. J. 
Dyke and Miss Estelle M. Darrah, both of 
the normal faculty, were recently married 
in St. Paul. 

NEW ULM. The Dr. Martin Luther 
College of this place has the unusual—for 
this country—enrollment of a bright negro 
girl from South Carolina. President John 
Schollers is seeing the results of his untir- 
ing work for the institution in a largely- 
increased attendance this year. 

AUSTIN. The Austin Child-Study Club 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organie coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Ly) 

The Outiook (from a rev 
PhA.D., President of the S hoo 

— Province of Expression, Lesson& in Vocal 

Imagination and Dramatie Instinct, 

for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr 

als 
Powers says have given the work of elo- 
ition a literature and established it upon scien- 
tifle and artistic pr inciples 
Specimen copy of Kapr 

ptot ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 


Teachers Wanted 2o-operative asso. 
Tium Building, Ml, 4.080 


of the books of S. S. Curry, 
1) 


LARKIN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jyipyay or EDUCATION, Sept. 2d: 


starts in its third year’s work with re- 
newed interest after the summer vacation. 
It has for its president the Rev. F. A. Cone, 
and for its programme committee Superin- 
tendent W. F. F. Selleck, Mrs. W. H. Hor- 
mel, and the Rey. D. J. W. Somerville. ‘ 

MINNEAPOLIS. The following annual 
financial report of the University of Min- 
nesota may be of interest. For the fiscal 
year beginning August 1, 1897, and ending 
July 31, 1898: University fees amount to 
$68,257; total amount of revenue for the 
university, $351,749.36; total of pay roll 
account, $214,919.80; other expenses, $81,- 
563.81; total expenses, $296,483.61; of this 
amount the department of science, litera- 
ture, and arts required $85,418.24; physical 
culture and military department, $4,510.13; 
college of law, $14,887.55; department of 
agriculture and experiment station, $67,- 
182.54; medical department, including the 
College of Homoeopathy, $46,065.29.—— 
The board of education has asked the city 
council to place on the tickets for the No- 
vember election the proposition to issue 
$200,000 in school bonds, to be used in 
erecting much-needed new buildings.—— 
Superintendent Jordan reports 29,566 
pupils enrolled at the beginning of the 
term, an increase of 1,266 over last year; 
of these, 1,912 are on half-day sessions,—— 
The committee on supplies have purchased 
a printing press to print supplementary 
supplies for the primary grades. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS’ CLUB. 


The regular meetings of the Middlesex 
County Schoolmasters’ Club this fall and 
winter will be held on the second Saturday 
in October, November, December, January, 
February, and March at 10 a. m. 

The objects of the club are better ac- 
quaintance, discussions of educational sub- 
jects, and sccial intercourse. An attempt 


will be made to make this year the great- 
est in the club’s history, and President 
Charles T. C. Whitcomb and his associates 
have arranged for meetings, which we 
know will be very profitable to high and 
grammar school men. 


Report Cards 
School Blanks | 


TOMS RIVER, N. J. 
ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Inductive Questions and Tables in U.S. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Mce- 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. $2.00 per doz., single copy 25c. 
(Order enough for class use.) ‘ Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 dozen more copies. Book gives universal satisfac- 
tion.” — H. M. SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or “per cent.” system of grad- 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
cards free. R B. BENNETT & Co., Westerville, O. 


A A 
New | New 
Monthly. | Monthly. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


Send 15 cts. for samples, mentioneng this paper. 


78 Reade Street, 


eow]) NEW YORK, N. yY. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset St.. Koaton, Maen. 


INTERESTING PHOTOS AND FACTS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
INVALUABLE FOR THE TEACHER AND THE SCHCOL. 


PICTURES OF ANIMALS WITH VALUABLE DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


1. In Geo 


graphy Teaching. 


Published Monthly, 
beginning September, 1808. 


world. 


Every number will contain ten pictures, 
each 7 1-4 by 10 1-2 inches, printed on the 
finest paper — one side only, so that they 


may be detached and mounted if desired. 
_ The photographs represent animals both in captivity and 
in the natural state, and were taken in all parts of the 
The descriptive matter will be scientifically accu- 
rate, and will contain many interesting facts and anecdotes. 


Why the Teacher 


Should Have This Work. 


in this country. 


2. For Nature Study. 


living creatures ? 


3. For Object Lessons. 


No such series of animal pictures has ever been issued 

No other good animal pictures are avail- 

able at a low price. The teacher will tind them invaluable. 
They will help to make the geography lessons more 
vivid, and the impression more lasting. 


What is there in nature more interesting than pictures of the 


No more interesting topic for such lessons can be found. They 
will bring life and interest into the school-room. 


The great wealth of material may be seen from the list of subjects below. 


| The present series includes 240 illustrations, extending through two years. | 
| Single copies, 15 cents; One year (12 numbers), $1.50; Two years (complete 
work in twenty-four numbers), $3.00. Other series may be arranged later. | 


CONTENTS OF THREE MONTHS’ ISSUES. 


SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


- Lion—Prince, the Old London Favorite. 
. Lioness—** Nancy.” 
A Tiger in Repose. 
. A Growing Cub. 
. A Wolf’s Head. 
. The Jaguar. 
. The Elephant’s Bath, No. 1 — 
“Ts It Cold?” 
8. In the Jungle (Elephants). 
9. Great One-Horned Indian Rhinoceros. 
10. The ** Ship of Asia” (Camel). 


“taut = 


OCTOBER. 


1. A Sentinel Lion. 

2. The Llama. 

3. After his Bath (Polar Bear). 
4. The Russian Wolf. 

5. A Bison Cow. 

>. The Indian Zebu Ox. 

7. Brindled Gnus. 

8. An Eland and Young 

9. The Klipspringer. 

10. The Brazilian Tapir. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, E, Oth St., N. Y. 


NOVEMBER. 


- Too Tall fer Beauty (A Lion). 

- Royal Consorts (Tiger and Tigress). 
. Tiger Cubs. 

1. Indian Wild Swine. 

5. The Onager, or Wild Ass of Cutch. 

6. A Young Lioness. 
‘ 


- A Cheetah, Hooded. 
8. The Serval’s Leap. 
9. A Puma. 
10. The Elephant’s Bath, No. 2 — 
**A Good Scrub.” 


it 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


: Tttle. Author. Publisher. Price 

Grant ; His Life and Character.......... ... Garland. Doubleday & McClure Co.,N. Y. $2.50 

Little Masterpieces— Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin. —~ “ each 30 

The Day’s Work Kipling. “ “ 

Fling. J. Miller, Lineoln, Neb. — 

Kand, McNally, & Co,, Chicago. 

Marden. T. Y. Crowell & ©o., Boston, 1.50 

Gissing. F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. 12 

Creighton. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1.10 

University P ishing 

Ruth and Her Grandfadder....... Todd, A. 8. 1.00 

Franged with exercises............... cesses Gay. William R. Jenkins, N. Y. — 

Boys of Old Monmouth.............. Tomlinson. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 

The Story of America..... Butterworth. The Werner Co., Akron, O. 

Further Doiags of the Three Bold Babes............ Praeger. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y¥.1 —— 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have issued a cata- 
logue of their German, French, Spanish, 
and Italian books which should be studied 
by those who are looking for grammar and 
reading material for classes in modern 
languages. The reading books are clas- 
sified as elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced texts. The announcement of each 
book is followed by a brief, clear state- 
ment of its scope and purpose. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on The Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send 
to Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. Write address plainly, and 
state where you saw the advertisement. 


MISCELLANY. 


An American girl who recently studied 
in Germany tells of a German girl who was 
studying English, and who used to write 
letters in English to her parents. One day 
the German girl handed a letter to her, 
saying: ‘Here is the letter which I have 
written to my mother. I want you to read 
it over and see if it is properly written.” 
The letter was all right excepting the clos- 
ing phrase, which read as follows: “God 
pickle and keep you.” An investigation 
proved that the young German woman, in 
looking for a synonym for “preserve,” 
had come across “pickle.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


A READING COURSE. 


It is believed many teachers would take 
up a course of reading if they knew of a 
short and popular course, arranged by 
competent people. There is such a course 
that should be more widely known among 
teachers, for it is one they can handle with 
success. It is the course of the Bay View 
Reading Circle, which is mentioned as the 
best short course in this country. Every- 
thing is a model of conciseness, the plans 
are simple, and the course is sufficiently 
elastic to accommodate the busiest of 
teachers, as well as those of more leisure. 
This year the theme of the hour, Spain, 
and also Modern France, are the subjects. 
An inquiry addressed to J. M. Hall; Flint, 
Mich., will secure the circular. Wherever 
there are a number of teachers a circle 
would be a delightful thing for the winter. 


A REMARKABLE TRAIN. 


October 1 was Chicago day at the Trans- 
Mississippi exposition in Omaha, and all 
of the railroads ran special trains, carrying 
delegates of the different Chicago organi- 
zations attending. Among these was a 
special, which left over the Burlington 
route, with the Cook county Democracy, 
and it was the longest train of Pullman 
cars that ever left Chicago on a regular 
run. It consisted of seventeen Pullman 
cars, one special private car, one baggage 
car, and two engines. 

The train shed at the Union passenger 
station, which is the longest one in Chi- 
cago, measures 1,100 feet, but the train 
measured exactly 1,377 feet, or more than 
a quarter of a mile long, and it started off 
for Omaha at 2.30 p. m., scheduled to run 
at forty miles an hour. The weight of this 
caravan on wheels was estimated to be 
2,290,000 pounds, or about 1,145 tons, and 
the two engines to pull the train over the 
500 miies to Omaha burned forty-five tons 
of coal and transform into steam 53,000 
gallons of water. Mayor Harrison and his 
official staff occupied the private car. 


Myra, aged six, came home from her 
first day at Sunday school with a wise air. 

“Well, I know one thing, mamma; | 
know what folks are called when they do 
wicked.” 

“And what is that, Myra?” 

“Cinders!” replied the little wiseacre 
promptly.—Harper’s Bazar. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
02402408. 


TIME Is 


MONEY. 


SAVE /T USING THE 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 
E, DICKINSON, General Manager, 


8, A. HUTCHISON, 4Ass’t Gen’l Pass'r Agt., 
L. LOMAX, Gen'l Pass'r & Tkt, Agt., 


WwW. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St,, Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


STATEMENT to the moss in dealing with a teacher's 
teachers, have them write to > iat came on Oct. 5, 1898: 
tormal school.” We happen to know something of the place C 
: ‘ } place and the school, so we are able to judge what sort of 
want and can pay for, but the letter does not tell. Now contrast with it the from a city 
ie 100! principal: “I desire two teachers, as follows: 1. A teacher of Latin, Greek, and not averse to Eng- 


have a literary tone or trend. Also a knowledge of OF ing a +4. class in the history of Greece or Rome. If 
i e, you have the registration memoranda of Miss —— 
whom we secured through youin July, 1897, you will see the character of woman that 1 desire. I want her to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884, Positions filled, 3 700. Seeks Teachers who ar 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, . 
Eastern Branch; 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 
and FOREICN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, avd Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8,*or 

every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Cali on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 
The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 
P. I. MERRILL, Manager, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


it HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 

hep 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE 'THACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.-M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
— Kindergarten ; Primary (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8tl 
Wanted, Teachers —grade); Prineipals (Ward, Village, District, High School) ; Special, of bras ing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual raining, vag Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. Kraduates wanted, 


Y with successful experience or special preparation tor teaching wanted 
for first-class ons. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


i sylvania and other States. ‘our teen years experience. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers, for Good Schools. | write 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
iri shers th her see SouTH- 
The South and West Wesreun ruacuuns Ackncy, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship |“ 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
AKRON, OHIO. 


set Street, Boston, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. F. JARVIS, 


Manager. 
Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily, 


ACHERS’ AGENCY | New England teachers wanted. 

TE OF RELIABLE H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, le een 

Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


and renting of school property. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Establiished 18r0. 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 


50 fE. (Cc r of Twentieth St.), 
ations have weight with school officials. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, plexnse 
mention the Journal of Kducation.” 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL Teachers who are willing todevote a 
can have their subscriptions Wanted, art of their spare time to soliciting 
advanced siz months by send- orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


ing a new yearly subscription. We and 
t. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., EW ENGLAND PO! 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Some New Books. ee | 
English, high school grade, witha decided literary trend. She must recognize boys and girls as they are. French, 
while not essential, is sr desirable; mere ability to translate French will not suffice. For both places college 
graduates very much preferred. However, it is the ¢eacher, not the literary cages, Iam seeking. I want to 
ena character, (2) of womanliness, gentleness, culture, (3) with some ATIONS 
anc ondness for Englis ture.” T f one ] 
2. 
--- 
pa. 

P 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVILL.—No. 14. 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
1. New sociological reader on the hu- 
WARQUND_ THE WORLD.” man and industrial phases of unique 
yeople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
eatures. ‘ / think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. o* — work,’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, II. 

Earliest Days in America. (New.) An_ Historical Reader, covering 
INDIANS AND_ PIONEERS. the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautiful 
illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and 8. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. ‘A look of 
rare merit. It is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical text- 
books in print.”— C, F, CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 


: INDUCTIVE METHOD, “ /t is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA, all-around School Algebra iam acquainted with.” 
Rost, P, Krep, Prin, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 


By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. embodies the best of the best books of this kind.” 


— Prof, L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 

’ “ [tis by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH’S EASY EXPE S_EASY EXPERIMENTS _IN PHYSICS: IN PHYSICS. the kind 1 have ever seen.”’ — Prof. J. G. BROWN, 
Illinois State Normal University. 

All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER —Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson's Nature Calendar -- Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 
randum for four years. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Ofice: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


Publishers. 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR 
ete. 20 LESSONS 


in schools and = self 
study. Complete, bound, $1.50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample § lessons, 30c. 
earn by our original and simple 


LANGUAGES BY oe ol those unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in- 


struction and amusement combined, 
Other text and imported Spanish Books, Send Bc, for cat. 


Metron Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY e New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 


WILL USE THE BEST. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. 
WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 

“ By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great 
advance over the older grammars and lesson books.”— 
“It is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” 
— “It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” 


EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO | 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manuals. Provide 
a systematic course in modern art study for schools in accordance with the most approved ideas 
of leading experts in all parts of the country. 


NWew Water Color Boxes 
New School Room Pictures 
Two new books of great interest ready Nov. Ist: 
EGYPT. By Wa ter S. Perry of Pratt Institute. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES. By M. S. Emery. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK., CHICAGO 


Both fully 
illustrated. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades, 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals tin good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars, 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St,, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
a FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, includin tf 
Voice Culture, Natural Hendering, and the principles of the 
pract' al work in every department, Chartered by the State. 
cH Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
en CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
w Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Koston, Mass. 


Winship 
9 
Teachers 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


Agency W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Entirely New. FRE NCH—witnout a Master 


Pitman’s Practical French Grammar 
and Conversation.” 

Latest and most successful method, /mitated pronun- 
ciation. Copious vocabularies. 200 pages, 40c.; cloth, 
50c., postpaid. 

“A really admirable and notably ingenious work.”—J. 
Y. Press. “No better book for self-tuition.”— Ave Maria. 


ISAA© PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Parker’s Golden Rules 
Governing Discussion. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Literary 
Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should 
possess one, Send for circulars to 

BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


— ON 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 
New — just out. Pamphlet form, 10 cts., prepaid. 
‘‘Am delighted with it.” 
—W.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, OHIO. 


Educational /nstitutions. | 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vigil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars appiy to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y, 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, establishea 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ug of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
sshool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NOBMAL SCHOO, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 


QTATE NORMAL BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address tlie 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w . P, BEOKWITB. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAP!N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
83 Somerset Street, Boston. 


perience as a teacher, and a stu- 
niversity Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OTranslations 


Literal —Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


O Dictionaries 


O German, French, Italian, ish, 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols, specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies O 


8 binds & Woble 


Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 


WOMAN with ex 
dent in Boston U 


OO 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


O 


.... SCHOOL SOUVENIRS.... 


For Holiday or last of school ppessess, nothing 
price. There are three forms, as follows: 


34sec. each. 
design united with silk floss. Price—10 convenes, 


3d. Round Corner Form-—two or more car¢ 
60c,; Extra ones, 2c. each. 


3 


District $o. 2 


q 


ean exceed the value of these Souvenirs for the 


Ist. Cabinet Picture Form—always preferable when card photograph of teacher is to be added, 
as it goes directly into the Family Album and stays there. Price— 10 Souvenirs, 90c,; Extra ones, 


2nd. Booklet Form—with a few little pictures of school life, 140 choice mottoes, elegant cover 
or less, 75c.; Extra ones, 3c. each. 
8s being united with silkcord. Price—10 Souvenirs, 


Cut shows one-half size, and can give but a vague idea of the beauty and elegance of these Souvenirs, 
when printed in finest gold and colored inks on the very best of material. Their historical and social value 
cannot be overstimated. Nothing will so ingratiate the teacher into the hearts of her pupils asa presen 
tation of these Souvenirs, which are to the school what the family record is tothe family. They are 
finely printed and embossed, and contain names of scholars, teacher, directors, date, ete. Send for circu 
lars to-day; or better, send your order, and write plainly. 


G. BIXLER CO., Wooster, Ohio. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When writing to our advertisers,please mention this journal. 
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